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SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


GENTLEMEN : The last decade has wit- 
nessed a great forward movement in 
education all over the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The attendance at our colleges 
has almost doubled; the professional 
schools have raised their standards and 
lengthened their courses of study ; the 
Normal Schools are full to overflowing ; 
the number of high schools has risen 
from one hundred and twenty-two to six 
hundred and thirty ; modern and in some 
cases palatial structures have taken the 
place of the old-fashioned school houses ; 
and the advance has at last been felt in 
the better compensation of teachers. As 
a result of the minimum salary law 
enacted by the last legislature the sala- 
ries of some teachers in the rural districts 
and the standard of scholarship for pass- 
ing the examinations for licenses to teach 
have been raised fifty per cent. In 
Berks county, for instance, the agitation 
in favor of the better compensation of 
teachers has led to an increase of salaries 
in thirty-three districts. In the city of 
Reading salaries were increased from 
thirteen to sixteen per cent. In Phila- 
delphia large meetings were held, the 
last one in the Academy of Music where 
men eminent in their respective callings 
made eloquent addresses in behalf of the 
underpaid public servants who have 
charge of the schools; and Councils 





finally responded by voting an increase 
in the salary schedule which took effect 
last January. Similar meetings are now 
in progress in Pittsburg. During the 
discussion a taxpayer was heard to say: 
‘‘T am in favor of raising the wages of 
the good teachers, but we are already 
paying too much to our inefficient teach- 
ers.’’ It is admitted by every one that a 
poor teacher is too dear at any price, but 
if the good teachers are to wait for an in- 
crease until death or matrimony, or pub- 
lic sentiment shall have eliminated all 
poor teachers from the schools, the former 
will be in their graves before relief can 
come. The teacher must eat and sleep, 
and be decently clad like other people. 
In fact she is expected to dress better, to 
buy more books, and to spend more 
money than the average man or woman. 
If she fails to do so, the penalty must be 
paid by the children in the inferior edu- 
cation given them, by the republic in a 
lower type of civic life among her people, 
and by the church in a membership with 
low ideals and inadequate views of life 
here and hereafter. 

In these days it is recognized that 
children have rights as well as duties. 
It is the right of every child to be happy 
at school. How can pupils be happy if 
the teachers are not happy in their work ? 
And how can the teachers be happy if 
they are worried over the necessaries of 
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physical existence? From this point of 
view the increase in teachers’ salaries 
must be regarded as a very important 
step of educational progress. 


COMPARISON OF THE SALARIES IN CITIES 
AND RURAL DISTRICTS. 


. The increase of teachers’ salaries in the 
rural districts emphasizes the need of a 
similar increase in the cities where the 
cost of living is much higher. If the 
lowest salaries paid in our cities be com- 
pared with the rise in prices, one can not 
escape the conclusion that many teachers 
in the cities are not as well off as the 
same grade teachers in the country, 
where the cost of living has not advanced 
in the same proportion. The forces 
which determine wages and _ salaries; 
seem to be against those who live on 
salaries. Salaried people are sure to see 
hard times when everybody else is pros- 
perous, because whenever there is an in- 
crease in the cost of living they are the 
last to be thought of in the way of in- 
creased compensation. Workmen strike 


for higher wages and the fear of a strike 
causes manufacturers and other capital- 
ists to increase the pay of their faithful 


employees. Teachers never go on a 
strike and if they did, business would go 
on for a while just as before. Ultimately, 
however, the industrial world would feel 
it in the diminished skill of the industrial 
classes and in a loss of the best markets 
at home and abroad. An increase in the 
cost of living without a corresponding 
increase of teachers’ salaries causes many 
of the best teachers to drift into more 
lucrative vocations whilst the brightest 
minds look elsewhere than the teacher’s 
training school to fit themselves for the 
struggle for bread. Thus low salaries 
produce a gradual and scarcely percep- 
tible, but in reality a very dangerous 
deterioration in the educational system of 
a community or commonwealth. 


AN AMERICAN IDEA. 


The foreigners who come to our shores, 
make arrangements to send their children 
to school as soon as they have found a 
place to live. They realize that the 
school is the poor man’s hope and oppor- 
tunity for his children. Conditions in 
Europe emphasize this point in a way in 
which we never see it in America. There 
the educational system makes it difficult 
for the peasant’s child to rise above his 
class. In England the village rector 
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would never think of sending his daugh- 
ters to the parish school. They must go 
to some private school where they can 
enjoy superior advantages. In Germany 
the Volksschule or elementary school is 
for the children of the peasantry. The 
average workman can not pay the fees 
which the government exacts of those 
who attend the high school or the univer- 
sity. The peasant who migrates to 
America sees in our free public schools 
the avenue through which his children 
can gain an entrance to the upper strata 
of social life.. 

The question is sometimes asked, Why 
tax the people to maintain high schools 
for the children of the rich? If only the 
children of the rich did avail themselves 
of the benefits of our high school instruc- 
tion, I would say: Abolish the high 
schools, for the rich man can get and 
does get for his children all the education 
which they will take. But our high 
schools are supported by taxes imposed 
upon the rich, and the advanced instruc- 
tion reaches the children of the masses as 
well as the classes. The American pub- 
lic school is in reality a device for taxing 
property in order to educate the child 
regardless of rank, wealth or social. 
position. Let the schools of a muni- 
cipality deteriorate, and the rich soon 
begin to send their children to the private 
schools where they can get preparation 
for Harvard or Yale or Princeton. With 
the poor man’s son or daughter the 
alternative is between no education 
whatever and the schooling which can 
be got in the nearest accessible public 
school. To many minds the sublimest 
sights which are now witnessed upon the 
earth’s surface, do not transpire upon the 
field of battle, but in humble homes 
where father and mother and sometimes 
older brothers and sisters toil from early 
dawn till late at night in order that some 
talented member of the household may 
go through the high school and the col- 
lege, there to make the most of God- 
given talents. What ashame if the com- 
munity turns such sacrifice to naught by 
supplying poor teachers and inadequate 
instruction! 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 


The schools are seriously hampered 
and sometimes absolutely crippled by the 
duties which the law imposes upon the 
directors when they voluntarily assume 
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the functions of health officers. It is un- 
doubtedly a mistake to mix the adminis- 
tration of the schools with the functions 
of a board of health. Funds raised by 
taxation for school purposes should not 
be diverted from their legitimate use. 
When an epidemic like small-pox or diph- 
theria breaks out among the school chil- 
dren, it is of course, the duty of the 
directors to disinfect the school house and 
to take the necessary precaution against 
the spread of disease. But when im- 
ported laborers who are in no way con- 
nected with the schools, take small-pox, 
there should be a way to take care of 
them that will not cripple the schools for 
several years. The county home takes 
care of the patient if it cannot be done in 
any other way; and the State Board of 
Health should take charge of the houses 
to be quarantined. If the State Board 
cannot attend to this duty, then some 
local board of health should be created 
other than the school boards. School 
directors now give their time to the pub- 
lic service without compensation ; and 
their fitness to serve on the school board 
does not necessarily fit them to be health 
officers. It is fortunate that directors 
are not compelled under existing laws to 
assume the functions and duties of health 
officers, but may of their own accord pe- 
tition the courts for power to act as a 
local board of health when any conta- 
gious disease becomes epidemic. 


THE STATE APPROPRIATION. 


The minimum salary law brings to the 
fore an important problem which must 
be faced by the next legislature. Upon the 
recommendation of Governor Stone the 
legislature of 1901 restored the vetoed 
million dollars to the school appropria- 
tion, specifying that it should be paid in 
four annual installments of a quarter 
million dollars each. This raised the 
total of the public school appropriation 
to five and three quarter million dollars. 
The appropriation should not be reduced 
below that figure; otherwise the amount 
awarded to the several school districts 
must be diminished, or the policy of free 
tuition to those preparing to teach must 
be discontinued. To adopt the latter 
expedient would be a misfortune indeed, 
for the efficiency of the school system de- 
pends upon the number of well trained 
teachers. Nor would it be wise to lower 
the amount of the appropriation to the 
several districts at a time when many 
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school boards are struggling with the 
minimum salary law. In view of these 
facts it is earnestly recommended that the 
annual appropriation to the schools be 
kept at the present sum of five and three- 
quarter million dollars. There is no 
better way to apply the surplus funds 
now in the State Treasury. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The appropriation in aid of high schools 
has greatly stimulated the establishment 
of township high schools. The number 
entitled to a share of the aid for last year 
is one hundred and sixty-three. The 
work is attracting young men and women 
who have taken both the Normal school 
and the college course. The scholarship 
of these teachers proves an incentive to 
others, and the country boys now can 
get at these schools instruction which 
will directly aid him on the farm, in the 
workshop and in other fields of activity. 
There are, of course, many boroughs who 
are equally deserving of aid. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that these get no aid is no 
reason why the aid to township high 
schools should be discontinued. It is 
preferable that a good work be partially 
done than not done at all. 

Many of these high schools need the 
stimulus of inspection and supervision 
from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. This could be made possible by the 
appointment of an inspector of high 
schools, clothed with the powers of visi- 
tation in harmony with those of the 
county superintendents. He could stim- 
ulate the interest in instruction beyond 
the common branches, give advice when 
needed, and see to it that the bounty of 
the State is properly applied. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


During the last vacation three summer 
schools were conducted for the benefit of 
teachers, one on Mount Gretna upon the 
grounds of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, 
another at Naomi Pines upon the Pocono 
mountains, and the third at Ebensburg 
on the summit of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. The attendance at these several 
schools showed that for the present at 
least there is a call for that kind of in- 
struction. The superintendents did not 
bring pressure upon the teachers to go to 
these schools. If encouragement was 
given in any direction, it was to have the 
teachers go to the greatest of all summer 
schools in session this year—The Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. 
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The aim of the three summer schools 
was not to prepare teachers for examina- 
tion, but rather to provide the instruction 
which teachers need after examinations 
have ceased to be for them an ever-recur- 
ring ordeal. In view of the results at- 


tained it is recommended that the small 
appropriation in aid of these summer as- 
semblies be continued for further trial 
during the next two years. 


SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 


On Tuesday afternoon, June 28th, the 
active members of the National Educa- 
tional Association who were in attend- 
ance from Pennsylvania met in the Penn- 
sylvania building at St. Louis and organ- 
ized by electing Supt. G. W. Philips, of 
Scranton, President, and Supt. J. Kelso 
Green, of Cumberland county, as Secre- 


ry. : 

The excellence of the educational ex- 
hibit from our State was discussed, and 
words of high praise were accorded to 
Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester, 
whose untiring energy and expert knowl- 
edge as an educator were instrumental in 
gathering and arranging theexhibit. A 
resolution was passed in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a permanent school ex- 
hibit at Harrisburg. It was believed 
that most of the Pennsylvania school ex- 
hibits now at the World’s Fair could be 
secured as a nucleus; other school work 
could subsequently be obtained from the 
best schools of the state, and as the 
schools progressed, new work could be 
collected to replace that which had grown 
out of date. Persons visiting the State 
Capitol would be sure to visit the school 
exhibit. They would return to their 
homes, asking why their own schools 
were not doing work of equal excellence. 
The irritation caused by such compari- 
sons would stimulate school work 
throughout the entire State. Superin- 
tendents would visit the exhibit; directors 
would have new reason for attending the 
meetings of the State Directors’ Associa- 
tions; and even pupils would take greater 
interest in visits to the State Capitol. 

From the nature of the case compara- 
tively few teachers could visit the World’s 
Fair. If the educational exhibit were 
brought nearer home, many could study 
its excellencies and thus derive benefits 
from the money and effort expended at 
St. Louis. 

As soon as the several departments of 
the State Government are moved to their 
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new quarters in the Capitol building, 
there will be space for an exhibit of 
Pennsylvania industry in mines, manu- 
factures, agriculture and education. 
Such an exhibit would stimulate State 
= and cause new activity in many 
nes. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


In North Carolina one day in each 
school year is devoted to the study of 
some phase of local or State history. In 
spite of the fact that Pennsylvania has 
too many school holidays, the example 
of North Carolina might be followed with 
profit. Lessons upon the part that our 
State has had in the making of the 
nation could be given on special days or 
whenever there is a suitable opportunity 
in the history recitation. Our school 
histories have been written from the New 
England point of view, and no one 
blames the authors of our text books for 
emphasizing the importance of the 
achievements of men from their own 
section of the Union. In this respect the 
Pennsylvania schools have been remiss in 
their duty. The hall of fame in the 
State Capitol should stimulate anew the 
interest of teachers and pupils in our 
local and State history. 

William Penn held that the schools 
should lay stress upon the art of peace 
rather than upon the art of war. His 
ideas are gradually permeating the pub- 
lic mind. The recent progress of inter- 
national arbitration shows that he was 
two hundred years in advance of the age 
in which he lived. History should be so 
taught as not only to glorify the deeds of 
Pennsylvania’s sons alongside of those 
who represent other states, but also to 
cause our people to value peace above 
war; and as a result of the lessons in 
history our pupils should be inclined to 
place, in the hall of fame, the names of 
the jurists, the orators, the statesmen, 
the inventors, the authors, and the phil- 
anthropists alongside, if not above, those 
of the successful general and the victori- 
ous admiral. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


It is the aim of the State to educate all 
its children. In order that it may be ac- 
complished it will be necessary to enlarge 
the powers of school directors in several 
directions. 

The law should specifically empower 
directors to haul children to school when- 
ever they deem it expedient to do so, to 
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provide a safe escort over streams and 
along railway tracks, and in other ways 
to bring the pupil to school when the 
school is situated too far from the pupil. 
There should be a law definitely compel- 
ling the payment of the pupil’s tuition in 
nearer or more accessible school in adja- 
cent districts when the distance to the 
nearest school in his own district is over 
a mile and a half, or when the road to 
said school is impassable during a portion 
of the year. The directors should have 
all the power necessary to bring all the 
children to school by conveyance or 
otherwise when this end can not be ac- 
complished in the usual way. It is only 
by granting to the directors the most 
ample powers that the legislature can 
succeed in banishing ignorance and 
illiteracy from the Keystone State. 
Respectfully submitted, 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
Sor the school year ending June 6, 1904, 
including Philadelphia. 


Number school districts in State. 
Number of schools 30,819 
Number of graded schools 18,621 
Number of township high schools 163 
Number of superintendents. . . 146 
Number of male teachers . 8,256 
Number of female teachers. . . 23,969 
Whoie number of teachers . 32,225 
* Whole number of directors 16,270 
Average salaries of male teachers 
per month $49 11 
Average salaries of female teach- 
ers per month 35 50 
7-83 
I, 200, 230 


2,559 


Average length school term. . . 

Whole number of pupils . -_ - 

Average number of pupils in daily 
attendance 

Cost of school houses—purchas- 
ing, building, renting, etc. - $5,160,542 74 

Teachers’ wages 12,978,040 96 

* Cost of school text-books .. . 742,535 51 

Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc. 

Fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses 6,537,637 99 

Total expenditures. . . 26,073,564 86 

Special or deficiency appropria- 
tion for school year ending June 
6, 1904 

Regular appropriation to common 
schools for school year ending 
June 6, 1904 - . ms 

Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in State Normal 
schools for school year ere 
June 6, 1904 


ss Philadelphia not included in this item. 


900,234 


654,807 66 


5,212,500 ©o 


237,500 00 
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Appropriation for township high 

schools ‘ 50,000 00 

Condition of System, not including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 

Increase. 

2,558 14 

26,966 383 

1,039,164 3,968 


Number of districts. 
Numberof schools . 
Number of pupils . 
Average daily at- 
tendance . . 
Per cent. of attend- 
ance .. 85 
Average length of 
school term in 
months. . . 
Number of male 
teachers ae 
Number of female 
teachers 
Whole number of 
teachers ‘ 
Average salary of 
male teachers per 
month ina 
Average salary of 
female teachers 
per month . 
Cost of school sup- 
plies other than 
text-books - 510,808 43 
Teachers’ wages . . 10,303,035 43 
Fuel and contingen- 
cies 6,119,444 34 
Cost of text-books. 742,535 51 
Purchasing, build- 
ing and repairing 
houses 3,675,240 30 
Total expenditures, 21,351,064 OI 
Average number of 
mills levied for 
school purposes . 
Average number of 
mills levied for 
building purposes. 
Amount of tax 
levied 


764,119 13,119 


35 99 99 
40,457 61 
352,544 07 
7331232 27 
29,238 42 


26,469 06 
1,182,941 41 


5.85 -34 


1.52 


13,085,707 94 914,528 34 
Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, ending June 1, 1903, including 

Philadelphia. 


Increase in number of districts . 14 
Increase in number of graded 

schools 
Increase in number of schools. . 


Increase in number of male 
teachers 
Increase in 
teachers 
Increase in salary of male :teach- 
ers per month 

Increase in salary of female teach- 
ers per month 

Decrease in length of school term 
in months 

Increase in number of pupils . 


number of female 


$425,549 89 

Increase in cost of buildings, pur- 
chasing and renting 

Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 
gencies, debts and interest paid. 


432,024 02 


790,906 25 
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Number of schools 

Number of male teachers. . 

Number of female teachers. . . 

Average salary of male teachers 
per month * 

Average salary of female teachers 
permonth.... 

Number of pupils in school at end 
of year 

Average attendance 

Teachers’ wages 

Cost of school houses and repairs. 

Cost of books, fuel, stationery and 
contingencies 


3,853 
299 
3,554 


$180 4o 

62 42 
161,066 
136,115 
$2,675,005 53 
1,485,302 44 


559,442 88 





ONE WOMAN ON A SCHOOL 
BOARD.* 


BY ANNA C. WOODRUFF. 


HEN I entered upon my work as a 

member of a sectional school board 
in Philadelphia four years ago, it is a 
question whether I viewed my colleagues, 
consisting of twelve men, with more 
diffidence than they did my advent. The 
school boards in Philadelphia have been 
the special targets of criticism of news- 
papers, reformers, politicians, parents. 
Naturally, I had been influenced by this 
criticism, and entered upon my work 
with the popular conception of the com- 
parative uselessness and absolute ineffi- 
ciency of the school board. 

My colleagues, a majority of whom 
were active politically, were rather anx- 
ious to learn to what extent I was going 
to make the discharge of their duties 
(political and otherwise) difficult, to 
what extent I was going to interfere with 
their special privileges, such, for in- 
stance, as enjoying the luxury of an 
evening cigar, and, above all, ‘‘ what 
particular axe I had to grind.’’ They 
were a long time appreciating that I had 
none ; they felt sure that I must have 
some sister or cousin or dependent that 
I wanted appointed as teacher, and for 
more than a year they entertained the 
idea that I must have some other motive 
than mere public service. They knew 





* Our readers will be interested in knowing, 
in connection with this article, that Mrs. Wood- 
ruff was first elected a member of the school 
board in 1901, on the combined nomination of 
Republicans, Democrats, and the Municipal 


League. She was re-elected in February of this 
year, again on the combined nomination of the 
three parties, while at both elections she had 
the highest vote polled by any school director 
in Philadelphia.—Zditors of Outlook. 
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I could not have any personal political 
ambition to serve, because school direc- 
tor is the only elective office in Pennsyl- 
vania to which a woman is eligible; 
therefore I must be after patronage in 
the shape of an appointment. But I 
think now they realize tbat their first 
impressions were mistaken, and conse- 
quently they have helped, on several 
occasions when there were vacancies to - 
be filled, in securing the election of the 
fittest. 

At my special request, the evening 
cigar, which had been hidden under 
desks on my first entrance, was resumed, 
much to the comfort of some who seemed 
to be able to do more work with a cigar 
between their fingers. The restoration 
of the cigar was also a good deal of a 
political solvent, and many little things 
went along more naturally and with less 
friction because of it. 

For my first nine months of service I 
sat and listened at the board meetings, 
and visited the schools and listened to 
the teachers. I do not know whether 
my colleagues felt that with a woman 
among them they would have less oppor- 
tunity to talk, but they appeared to be 
gratified when their prerogatives along 
this line were not immediately interfered 
with, although I guess I have since 
made up for my nine months’ silence— 
but it was the first impression that 
counted, and, whatever else my reputa- 
tation may be in the board, it is not that 
of consuming all the time. 

I was convinced that it must be in 
school work, as in other lines of activity, 
co-operation gains much more than op- 
position ; and my experience has abun- 
dantly proved this principle of action. I 
have sought to help the other members 
carry out their plans, and they have 
responded splendidly, helping me with 
mine, and often modifying their own in 
accordance with suggestions I had made. 

The local school boards present great 
fields for usefulness on the part of wo- 
men, not in the direction of preaching 
or theorizing, but along the lines of 
practical endeavor. So large a propor- 
tion of the teachers are women that a 
woman school director has a great ad- 
vantage in interpreting their needs and 
helping them with their work. I used 
to think that all a teacher had to do 
was to teach, but I find her duties include 
much more, especially if she be inter- 
ested in her work. Ten hours a day is 
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a day’s work for the average teacher, 
and it is hard, exacting, nerve-consum- 
ing work. With classes running from 
forty to sixty, and composed of children 
of all grades of mentality and home 
training, the teaching of the young idea 
how to shoot is not by any means a mere 
pastime. 

Frequently I have seen a teacher min- 
ister to the physical, mental and moral 
wants of her pupils without realizing 
that she was doing anything beyond her 
duty. 

One Monday, in going my rounds of 
the schools, I sat for nearly an hour 
watching and assisting one of the prin- 
cipals trying to instil enough pride into 
a nine year-old child to have her reach 
school promptly. After considerable 
questioning I found out that the child 
had to get up at five o’clock in the 
morning, wash clothes until six, and 
then assist in getting breakfast and 
other household duties until 8:45, so 
that it was physically impossible for her 
to be at school at the regular time. 
Here was a problem not involving teach- 
ing or even discipline, for the child’s 
lateness was no fault of herown. The 
trouble lay further back, in the home. 
Whether it is a part of the teacher’s or 
the director’s duty to go back to first 
causes, and whether, if we do go, our 
efforts would succeed, may be an open 
question; but the cases are not infre- 
quent where we find the teachers assum- 
ing this really great responsibility. The 
next applicant for our attention that 
morning was a boy who had something 
in his eye, ‘“‘and would Miss —— please 
make it well.’’ Eye-lotion was applied 
as well as a few kind words, and the boy 
went away convinced that he was well. 
The next boy had the toothache, and he 
wanted the tooth taken right out. Miss 
—— is a most competent woman, but 
hardly a dentist—so she administered 
toothache drops and the kind words, 
and he was convinced that he was better. 

The next case presented more difficult 
features. The boy was mentally de- 
ficient, and had been four terms in one 
class. His parents were entirely irre- 
sponsible, but not without political pull, 
and our task was delicate. We had no 
hesitation in determining that the boy 
ought to be sent to the special school, 
but it was not so easy to convince his 
parents that this was the best for the 
boy. They felt that there was some dis- 
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grace connected with such a transfer, 
and failed to appreciate that the disgrace 
lay in their neglect of the boy. Finally, 
however, we had our judgment executed 
without friction or political turmoil. 

It may seem strange to some that there 
should be any hesitation to carry out at 
once a judgment so well founded as the 
one in this case, but it must be remem- 
bered that many of the ignorant poor 
have an exaggerated sense of their 
importance and influence as voters, and 
they are constantly asserting their sup- 
posed rights, which include freedom 
from any discipline they do not approve 
of. I know one German woman who 
seems to expect the teachers to act as 
special governesses to her children 
‘* because her husband helps to pay their 
salaries.” I think her husband pays ten 
dollars a month rent. If this class of 
people are not handled most diplomat- 
ically, they can make the life of the 
teacher miserable indeed. 

Then the school directors, being elec- 
tive officers, are generally very suscep- 
tible to the views of their constituents, 
and it not infrequently occurs that cases 
of discipline get into politics, and cause 
any amount of trouble. 

I recall one director, not now a mem- 
ber of the board, who put back a sus- 
pended boy three times, after the com- 
mittee had that many times suspended 
him. We fought the matter out until 
the rights of the committee were clearly 
and firmly established again; but think 
of the effect of such a case upon the dis- 
cipline of the school and upon the teach- 
ers and principals! This was, I believe, 
an extreme case, but it shows the possi- 
bilities for trouble and the need for very 
careful handling of discipline cases. 

The last case that came before us that 
particular morning was that of a little 
girl of eleven who had not been taught at 
home any principles of a personal nature 
whatever, and through neglect she. had 
become a nervous little wretch without 
self-control. She confessed, after some 
sympathetic questioning, that it was ‘‘so 
hard to be good,’’ but she would try. 
Each Monday after that I took special 
pains to have a little talk with her, and 
up until school closed I think she had 
kept her promise. 

In the great majority of cases of dis- 
cipline the children reflect their home 
training, and it is a very serious ques- 
tion how to secure permanently good re- 
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sults when we reflect that many children 
are under wholesome influences only a 
few hours a day for less than two-thirds 
of the days. Whether we should go 
back to the homes and try to improve 
them, or whether we should endeavor to 
provide a longer period of wholesome in- 
fluence through an increased number of 
playgrounds, gymnasia, concerts, and 
other forms of entertainment, are ques- 
tions which present themselves for earnest 
consideration, but not in this place. 

I remember one case where the boy 
did not reflect his home. He was utterly 
incorrigible, and very seriously inter- 
fered with the discipline of the school. 
His removal to the special school was 
determined upon, and I sent for the 
mother. She told me many more in- 
stances of the viciousness of the boy at 
home. He had set fire to the house, 
stolen money, and persistently played 
truant. The mother was really much 
pleased when we told her of the special 
school, and gladly acquiesced in the de- 
cision to send him there. 

I have dwelt on the personal side of 
my duties because they illustrate the 
line of activity along which a woman 
can be most useful. My colleagues 
backed me up in my work, and thus far, 
except in the one instance I have men- 
tioned, loyally supported my every effort 
at enforcing a wholesome discipline that 
had the good of the schools and of the 
pupils in mind. And that exception was 
confined to one man, the large majority 
of the board sustaining the committee’s 
action when the affair was brought before 
it for action. 

There is another line of duty which I 
think women are peculiarly adapted to 
discharge. The board has charge of the 
physical conditions of the schools. They 
must look after repairs, see that the 
schools are kept clean, and generally 
attend to their housekeeping. This, it 
will be recognized at once, is woman’s 
work. As Chairman of one of the 
schools, it is my responsibility. If new 
curtains are needed, or the janitor is 
negligent, or the plumbing is in bad 
shape, I must see that they are attended 
to. In the matters of repairs, the policy 
of co-operation has proven most success- 
ful, and my colleagues have not been 
backward in helping to keep the schools 
in good shape. 

Four years of service has convinced me 
that the demand for women in school 
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boards is well founded. Their opportu- 
nities for usefulness along lines pecu- 
liarly their own are very numerous. 
The board is not the place to advocate 
changes in the law, nur to discuss the 
evils of education. It is an elective body 
so far as the teachers and janitors are 
concerned, and executive so far as disci- 
pline and care of property are concerned; 
and an appreciation of these facts will go 
a long way toward improving actual con- 
ditions. I have my own ideas as to the 


best form of school government, but 
neither this article nor the school board 
is the place to discuss them.— Outlook. 


WONDERFUL DOG. 


HE wonderful mind-reading collie dog 
of Chicago, Bozzie II., will never per- 
form any of her marvelous feats again. 
After a week’s illness, and at the age of 
three and one-half years, Bozzie passed 
away, and there is mourning in her mas- 
ter’s household, where she was deeply 
loved for her pleasant, affectionate dispo- 
sition, as well as for her remarkable in- 
telligence. Her performances were even 
more inexplicable than her mother’s, Boz- 
zie I., who had a national reputation. 

A professor from Cornell spent a week 
with Bozzie, and she appeared before the 
Faculty at the Chicago University, but 
none of the scientists who saw her could 
explain her apparent reasoning faculties 
and evident mental powers. One trick 
that baffled them the most was her habit 
of telling people’s ages. She had not the 
slightest delicacy about any one’s feel- 
ings on the sometimes tender subject, 
but would frankly state the number of 
any person’s years that her owner, Mr. 
Clason, told her to. The person was re- 
quested to keep his age in his mind, and 
directly Bozzie would begin to bark, 
making a sound for each year of the 
person’s life. 

Besides this feat of what can only be 
accounted for as a sort of mind-reading, 
she apparently possessed the faculty of 
doing problems in arithmetic, adding, 
subtracting, and even dividing, with a 
facility that a schoolboy might envy. - If 
told to pick out the fifth or any tree from 
the end of the block, she would walk 
leisurely along the sidewalk, seeming to 
count the trees as she passed until she 
came to the right one, when she would 
stop and confidently put her paws upon it. 
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Bozzie was probably the only canine 
entertainer that ever gave a performance 
in the White House. Last year Mr. and 
Mrs. Clason visited the President and 
took their famous pet with them. She 
told the Chief Executive of the Nation 
his age the very first time she met him, 
and then told Mrs. Roosevelt how old 
she was. Both the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were delighted, and they in- 
vited the diplomats to see the remarkable 
collie, and these representatives of many 
nations have sent her fame far abroad. 
Mr. Roosevelt wrote a letter to Mr. 
Clason after his return to Chicago, in 
which he said that Bozzie was the ‘‘ most 
wonderful and noteworthy dog he had 
ever seen.’’ Mrs. Roosevelt expressed 
her pleasure at the dog’s visit by sending 
her a handsome collar, on which was in- 
scribed ‘‘ Bozzie II., from Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt.’’ 

Mr. Clason presented Kermit Roose- 
velt with one of Bozzie’s daughters, 
who, though still a puppy, is already 
beginning to show that she has inherited 
some of her mother’s brilliancy. Bozzie 
was especially well known in Chicago, 
where she lived, and where her accom- 
plishments were often an interesting fea- 
ture of charitable entertainments. Dur- 
ing the last year of her life she earned 
$2.500, which was devoted to the poor.— 
Little Chronicle. 


MEMORY WORK IN CHARACTER 
FORMING.* 


BY WALTER L. HERVEY. 


HE general theme of memory work in 

character-forming is a very broad 
one, since character-forming is the goal 
of all education and-memory work its 
universal condition. I shall be limited, 
therefore, to a discussion of, first, the 
ground and value; secondly, the scope 
and limits, and finally, the method of 
learning by heart, in the home, as a 
means of character- forming. 

In its main outlines the psychology of 
the process of character-forming through 
memory work is very simple. A man’s 
character is the inner structure which 
determines his life. The structure is, as 
Aristotle says, the product of nature, 
habit and reason. That is to say, what- 
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ever we do at any moment is an expres- 
sion of character, and character is a com- 
plex of native tendencies or instincts, 
which we may call first nature; of tend- 
encies, acquired either consciously or 
unconsciously, which have become so 
firmly a part of ourselves that we call 
them second nature; and of those im- 
pulses, ideals, desires, aspirations, re- 
solves, which are neither original in us 
nor as yet fully built into us, but which 
influence action and go to make up 
character. 

The essential points in character- 
building are, therefore, three: First, to 
build upon the foundation laid in the 
child’s original nature, which, so far 
from being sunk in total depravity, is 
at the start of life equipped with every 
necessary element and seed of goodness, 
and which for a perfect development 
requires only the food and motion appro- 
priate to each advancing stage of growth. 
It is the child’s nature to demand as his 
proper food and motion something worth 
while to learn by heart. And if he 
seems to take more readily to ‘‘ Spotless 
Town ”’ than to the Twenty-third Psalm, 
that is not so much proof of depravity in 
him as it is proof of negligence in us. 
Try him at the age when he is eager and 
impressionable with that which is equally 
adapted and at the same time more worth 
while, and see if, guided, he will not 
respond to that with his higher nature as 
eagerly as, unguided, he responds to the 
other with his lower nature. 

Secondly, as regards habit, we have 
the familiar maxims: ‘‘Solidify into 
habits as many useful reactions as pos- 
sible;’’ ‘‘Make the nervous system 
friend instead of enemy.’’ It is suffi- 
cient to say under this head that learning 
by heart is nothing more than the form- 
ing of a set of habits. 

Thirdly, as regards reason, or char- 
acter in the making, we affirm that that 
which is presented as food—as character 
material—should be fully assimilated, 
that it may become a permanent posses- 
sion of the soul. . Now, learning by heart 
is one step, and an indispensable step, in 
the process of character-forming by as- 
similation. The cumulative Baconian 
series is suggestive. It is well to vead, 
it is better to mark, but to /earn puts one 
well on the way towards zzward digestion, 
whereby that which is vitally taken into 
the mind becomes structurally built into 
the character. 
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Adaptation, assimilation, habituation 
—these words sum up for us the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of charac- 
ter-forming; and, as we have seen, they 
supply the general argument for memory 
work. 

There are, too, the special arguments, 
which we can but touch on. It is the 
universal testimony of mankind that the 
word-for-word memorizing of classics and 
beautiful forms of words enriches the 
speech, forms the taste, feeds the mind, 
fortifies the soul. The Psalmist beauti- 
fully puts his argument for learning by 
heart when he says: ‘‘ Thy word have I 
hid in my heart that I might not sin 
against thee.’’ It is the experience of 
multitudes of those who have been 
brought up to love often repeated forms 
of devotion that by their very familiarity 
and use these forms gain inexpressibly 
in their power to help us—“ in all time 
of our tribulation; in all time of our 
prosperity; in the hour of death, and in 
the day of judgment.’’ Of all those who 


have borne testimony on this matter I 
shall cite but one as being clearly un- 
biased and as combining the most pro- 
nounced disadvantages with the most 
striking and unqualifiedly favorable re- 


sults—the case of John Ruskin. After 
speaking, in ‘‘ Preeterita,’’ of the salu- 
tary pleasures of his home, he says: ‘‘I 
have next, with deeper gratitude, to 
chronicle what I owed to my mother for 
the resolutely consistent lessons which 
so exercised me in the Scriptures as to 
make every word of them familiar to my 
ear in habitual music—yet in that famil- 
iarity reverenced as transcending all 
thought and ordaining all conduct.’’ In 
these lessons, which began as soon as 
he was able to read with fluency, and 
never ceased till he went to Oxford, he 
says: ‘‘ My mother forced me by steady 
daily toil to learn long chapters of the 
Bible by heart, as well as to read it every 
syllable through, aloud, hard names and 
all, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, 
about once a year.’’ After the reading 
‘*T had to learn a few verses by heart, or 
repeat, to make sure that I had not lost, 
something of what was already known ; 
and with the chapters thus gradually 
possessed from the first word to the last, 
I had to learn the whole body of the fine 
old Scottish paraphrases.’’ 

Then follows the vivid picture of the 
long morning hours of toil—‘‘ toil on both 
sides equal;’’ the struggle for accuracy 
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to the least accent, and for understand- 
ing, if that was within reach ; the list of 
chapters learned by heart with which 
(he says of his mother) ‘‘she established 
my soul in life,’’ and, finally, the sum- 
mary of results in these remarkable and 
significant words: ‘‘ And truly, though I 
have picked up the elements of a little 
further knowledge—in mathematics, 
meteorology, and the like, in after life— 
and owe not a little to the teaching of 
many people, this maternal installation 
of my mind in that property of chapters 
I count very confidently the most pre- 
cious, and, on the whole, the one essential 
part of all my education.”’ 

So much, then, for the argument for 
memory work. Itis time now to makea 
distinction. 

Not all learning can or should be 
memoriter learning. The line is very 
sharply drawn. Where the exact lan- 
guage is immaterial it is an abuse to re- 
quire it. In such cases it is no less im- 
portant to neglect and forget at the right 
places than it is to attend and to remem- 
ber. But where the exact language, by 
reason of instrinsic worth, is an inherent 
element in the truth to be conveyed, the 
case is different. Here form and sub- 
stance are so vitally interwoven that the 
form cannot be changed without essential 
loss to the substance. 

In former days there was excess of 
memorizing and defect of judgment. 
There are many of my readers who as 
children were required to learn memoriter 
page after page of their history books. 
I myself learned a catechism of history 
contained in the cacophonous ‘‘ Mon- 
teith’s Youth’s History of the United 
States.’’ In these days the wise teacher 
places a premium on the pupil’s getting 
the gist of the lesson and saying it in 
his own words. But the danger now is 
that there will be excess of judgment and 
defect of word-for-word memorizing, and 
that the practice of learning word for 
word that which should be so learned 
will fall into disuse. 

Let us now seek a criterion. What 
should be so learned? The question 
embarrasses, net because there is so 
little, but so much. There is nothing 
named in Ruskin’s long list which it 
would not be good to memorize; but we 
are forced by every difference between 
his time and our own, and particularly 
by the difference between him and our 
children and between their parents and 
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his mother, to ask, not what were good, 
but what is best. It seems to me self- 
evident that that material which is best 
for memory work is that which, by its 
truth, its beauty, and its living power, 
most universally and permanently satis- 
fies the soul. For if it be true, it will 
satisfy the intellect; if beautiful, the 
feelings; if vital, the will. To be true 
it must apply to all mankind, at every 
epoch of development and in every age. 
To be beautiful it must be clothed in 
language that perfectly expresses the 
truth and permanently satisfies the heart. 
To be vital it must touch the life—giving 
form and spirit to prayer and praise, giv- 
ing wings to aspiration, giving impulse 
to action. That which is fittest to learn 
by heart will therefore be found, not so 
much in the form of rules, or definitions, 
or dogmas, or ‘‘stiff and stark external 
commands’’—for ‘‘whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be done away.’’ 
That which is fittest to learn by heart we 
shall find rather in ‘‘ the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge ’’—in poetry and 
in poetic prose. Matthew Arnold was 
very nearly right in saying that ‘‘in 
poetry . . . our race, as time goes on, 
will find an ever surer and surer stay,”’ 
and that ‘“‘the strongest part of our re- 
ligion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” 
Judged by this criterion, the list of that 
which is of most worth for purposes of 
memory work will include: 

(1) Those sweet and majestic words 
of Jesus of which he himself said, ‘‘ The 
words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life,’’ words which 
are the more permanent as they do not 
take the form of ‘‘ stiff and stark exter- 
nal commands.”’ 

(2) Those Psalms that are unequaled 
in beauty of language and in power to 
satisfy the spirit of man in its loftiest and 
its deepest moods. 

(3) The sublime and often mystical 
poetry found in Deuteronomy, Isaiah, 
Revelation. 

(4) Ancient and beautiful forms of 
prayer, such as may be found in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and which, 
when found, are eagerly recognized by 
children as being suitable to their tastes 
and needs. 

(5) Classic forms of sound words em- 
bodying edifying doctrine such as are 
wont to be sought chiefly in catechisms, 
but which can be found elsewhere as 
well. But it should be remembered that 
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there are catechisms and catechisms, 
and it must be certainly agreed that, for 
purposes of memorizing, not much of 
some catechisms, and not all of any 
catechism, is worthy to be compared, 
for utility or for intrinsic worth, with 
portions of Scripture without number 
which remain unlearned. Indiscrimi- 
nate catechism-committing is, happily, 
going out of vogue. Even in the Epis- 
copal Church, where the rubric pre- 
scribes a catechism as an “ instruction 
to be learned by every person before he 
be brought to be confirmed by the 
bishop,”’ a distinction is made between 
saying ‘‘the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments,’’ and az- 
swering to the other questions. This 
language—since ‘‘learning’’ does not 
necessarily mean rote-learning, and ‘‘ an- 
swering to’’ questions does not neces- 
sarily involve the use of uniform and 
prescribed phrases—certainly leaves a 
convenient latitude to those who believe 
that in general the language of doctrine 
does not deserve the same sacred hand- 
ling as the words of Jesus or the lan- 
guage of inspired poetry. I need not 
add that I speak neither by permission 
nor by commandment, but simply ex- 
press, as I feel bound to do, the views of 
a plain pedagogue upon a question which 
is, in one of its aspects, a question of 
pedagogy. 

We are ready to consider, in conclu- 
sion, some constructive suggestions re- 
garding the conduct of memory work at 
home. 

1. Memory work at home should be 
co-operative, yet independent. Children 
are being taught some memoriter work 
at day-school and at Sunday-school ; 
they ask their parents to ‘‘ hear’’ them, 
and the hearing of such lessons is one 
thing, at least, which parents can do 
without the odium scholasticum which 
attaches to parental help in an arithme- 
tic lesson. So much is due the school. 
But there is something, also, which the 
home owes itself—to have its own line 
of work and hold thereto, whether school 
keeps or not. Moreover, the Sunday- 
school can never, in my judgment, do 
much memoriter work without neglect 
of its proper duty of instruction. It 
can prepare the way for home work by 
developing a rich and real liturgical ser- 
vice. 

The times for memory work at home 
should be sacredly regular, yet not im- © 
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possibly frequent. They can be made 
coincident with the inevitable bedtime 
(for pleasurable but not studious repeti- 
tion), and, shall we say, with the equally 
inevitable leisure hour each week 
sacredly set apart for family worship and 
religious instruction. 

3. At these times the exercises should 
be regarded as a duty, yet made, as they 
can be made, a privilege and a pleasure. 
It is a grievous error to speak and act 
as if interest and effort were incompat- 
ible, and duty necessarily distasteful. To 
endure hardness as a good soldier is not 
to be confounded with enduring hard- 
ness as a bad galley-slave. I had rather, 
I suppose, punish the Beatitudes into a 
boy than to have him go through life ig- 
norant of the truth that ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that have been persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake.’’ But in a well-ordered home 
such a course is in general both unnec- 
essary and self-defeating. All depends 
on how wisely the Alay of motive is 
directed, how skillfully the proper im- 
pulses are set to work. Wisely motived, 
the child will come to you, saying, 
‘*Find me something I can learn by 
heart ;’’ ‘‘ Teach me a prayer;’’ and a 


boy of eleven, set to learn the part of 
Brutus, will learn the speeches of Mark 


Antony toboot. Social co-operation, im- 
itation, consciousness of growing power, 
ambition, pride, emulation, praise and 
blame, reward and punishment—there 
is no motive known to human nature 
which may not be harnessed up and 
made to draw his load. 

4. But motive without method is as 
steam without engine. Therefore, and 
finally, the method used should reinforce 
repetition with thinking, feeling and 
willing. To memorize by mere mechani- 
cal mulling jis a deadly grind. Repeti- 
tion should be made with the spirit and 
the understanding as well as with volun- 
tary attention. It would, indeed, be 
futile to demand that every passage to 
be memorized be first fully understood, 
but to undertake to learn what is not zz 
some degree grasped by the heart and the 
head is from every viewpoint unwise. 
There should be a living relation estab- 
lished between the child and that which 
he is to learn. Sometimes this relation 
is best established by letting the child 
become very familiar with that which he 
is to learn before he sets himself finally 
to commit it to memory. I have found 
that if a psalm is to be memorized, a 
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good way to begin is to make it, at home 
or at school, a part of a regular liturgy, 
thus reading it many times with attention 
and with spirit, perhaps also, at the 
proper time, with explanation and informal 
| analysis. The same applies to prayers 
| and hymns, which should be often prayed 
and sung before being of set purpose 
memorized. This process of creating 
familiarity and warmth may be compared 
to the first stage in the developing of a 
photographic film—one by one the feat- 
ures come out, until the film is ready for 
fixing. The figure may halt a trifle, yet, 
in both processes, there are obvious dis- 
advantages in trying to fix before the 
features have come out, and still more so 
if the fixing begins before the plate has 
been fully exposed. The great law of 
method, here as everywhere else, is: let 
spirit vitalize form. 

A final word as to the proper part of 
the home in this work. I venture to 
say that in such work as this lies one of 
the home’s peculiar functions. To guide 
and inspire the children in memory work 
is something the home can do better than 
can any other agency, and better, per- 
haps, than it can do many other things. 
The home deals with individuals ; it has 
them regularly, steadily, every day, 
seven days in the week. The time is in- 
deed short, but this defect in quantity is 
made up by the unique element of quality. 
The time which the children naturally 
devote to their parents, and when they 
claim their parents for themselves, is the 
sweetest, most impressionable, of all the 
times of a day. I mean bed-time and 
prayer time. Then the interests and dis- 
tractions of the active day fade. Then 
the child turns with intense eagerness, 
all the greater for his absence and absorp- 
tion in school and at play, to his mother 
—and to his father, if his father be parent 
and not merely progenitor—for compan- 
ionship, for confidences, for story-telling, 
for reading of literature, and for worship. 
And it is reasonable to hold that, in the 
pressure of the week’s engagements, 
which bears not less heavily nowadays 
upon the children than upon the adults 
of the household, there can be one other 
stated time for worship and for instruc- 
tion—the quiet hour on Sunday. May I 
not, then, seriously and earnestly propose 
—and to clear myself of cant I may con- 
fess that I am trying to bolster up my 
own resolution by this public announce- 
| ment of personal intention—that we as 
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parents sacredly devote some stated time 
to guiding, helping, and inspiring our 
children at home to learn by heart 
precious portions of scripture and such- 
like language, in the belief that thereby, 
in a unique and indispensable way, we 
shall be filling their minds, forming their 
characters, feeding their souls and giving 
them, as it were in fee-simple, the very 
essence of a priceless heritage ? 


POOR ‘BOB WHITE.” 





F. R. DIFFENDERFER. 


NE of the prettiest, most harmless and 
most useful of our native birds is 
undoubtedly the ‘‘Bob White’ quail. 
He has no vices whatever, a fact that 
cannot be said of many of our winged 
favorites—the robin, for example. He 
eats no strawberries, cherries nor any 
other kind of fruits. He gleans only 


what the farmer leaves in the field, and, 
as that is only a small portion of what he 
needs the year through, he goes to work 
on the weed seeds, and, in addition, de- 
stroys a thousand of the insect pests that 
depredate on the farmers’ crops. 


Calcu- 
lations have been made as to the amount 
of food he requires to support himself. 
Being a bird of some size, he requires a 
good deal. It has been estimated that 
the quail in the single State of Virginia 
pick up every year 773 tons of weed 
seeds. If these seeds were allowed to 
grow up and cover the ground there 
would hardly be room to grow half the 
crops we now do. But the quail eats 
insects as well as seeds. He eats the 
cotton boll weevil when it emerges, the 
chinch bug, the potato beetle and the 
Rocky Mountain lacusts, which collect- 
ively do more than $100,000,000 damage 
every year in this country. This does 
not take into account the myriads of 
other insects that are found on every farm 
every season, and of whose ravages we 
have only an imperfect knowledge. 

The ornithologists tell us he is prob- 
ably the most useful wild bird we have 
on our farms; and yet, in spite of all the 
foregoing, what little protection he re- 
ceives! Two months only, it is true, are 
allowed in which he may be killed, but 
so determinedly is he sought after that 
he is almost exterminated at the year’s 
close. We protect the robins, blackbirds 
and scores of other insectivorous birds 
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the whole season through, and kill the 
quail, which, as the Government experts 
tell us, save us more money than any of 
the rest. Every year hundreds of pairs 
are brought into the North from the 
South and West, where they are still 
reasonably abundant, to continue the 
species in the interests of the sportsmen. 
If it pays hunters to go to that expense 
and trouble, it should surely interest 
farmers also, and to a far greater degree. 
Why do they not go before the Legisla- 
ture and demand more protection for this 
their best friend? If sportsmen, in the 
interests of sport, can secure legislation, 
surely the 225,000 farmers in Pennsylva- 
nia ought to be able to secure the passage 
of a law which will protect the quail from 
slaughter for two or three years, con- 
secutively, with every third given over 
to slaughter by sportsmen. Such a law 
would mean millions to our agricultur- 
ists.—Lancaster New Era. 


— 
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HERE is a strange fact about every 

person you know. The sense of 
wonder is weak in mankind. The sense 
of supersitition is universal. The sense 
of wonder except as a spasmodic thing is 
absent. A little familiarity with the 
most unusual or wonderful fact soon 
makes it impossible for it to arrest our 
attention any more. Guides in Yellow- 
stone Park or at Niagara Falls think noth- 
ing of the wonders of these places. And 
yet our bodies, our minds, the air we 
breathe, the food we eat, the water we 
drink and the earth we journey over are 
full of marvellous facts. 

Water is one of the marvels of nature. 
It is created by two gases chemically 
united, hydrogen and oxygen. You may 
try to unite five parts of oxygen to one 
part of hydrogen until doomsday, noth- 
ing would come of it. But make it two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen and 
the gases form the liquid which we call 
water. 

Every reader knows what sulphur is. 
Every reader has seen iron filings. Right 
here we can see another marvel of nature. 
—Take 32 pounds of sulphur. Take 56 

unds of iron filings. Heat them and 
se them together. A new compound is 
formed, sulphide of iron. Now attempt 
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to make it with 37 pounds of sulphur and 
56 pounds of iron filings. You can’t fool 
nature. She wants only 32 pounds in her 
compound. The five extra pounds of 
sulphur are rejected and left over. Or 
take 60 pounds of iron filings and 82 
pounds of sulphur. There will be 4 
pounds of iron filings left over and re- 
jected. This is nature’s law of definite 
proportions. 

There is nothing weak about nature’s 
‘laws. Every compound always has ab- 
solutely the same composition, Man- 
made laws are often interpreted differently 
by different courts. In the Supreme 
Court of the United States there are nine 
justices. In the United Securities case 
involving James J. Hill and his Railroad 
Merger five men decided against four 
men. It might have been six against 
three and the law would have stood, the 
reverse of what it now is. A Superior 
Court reverses the decision of an inferior 
one. But nature has one law in each 
particularcase. Itisinexorable. Water 
is always the samething, ‘‘H,O”’ as the 
chemists say or two parts hydrogen to one 
part oxygen. 

The vegetable construction of your 
body is always one thing. It originates 
in protoplasm. What is protoplasm? 
Three gases united with carbon. What 
are the three gases? Oxygen, hydrogen 
and nitrogen. Why protoplasm? How 
does it come about? Three gases and 
carbon, a solid, fused together become 
the basis for organic life. The vegetable 
cell is protoplasm. The animal cell is 
based on the vegetable cell. No vege- 
table cell; no animal cell. No animal 
cell; no animal. No animal; no man. 
So our life is dependent upon an absolute 
law of nature, the law that joins the 
atoms of the three gases oxygen, hydro- 
gen and nitrogen with the atoms of car- 
bon together into a new compound called 
protoplasm. 

Nature is a kingdom. Laws are ab- 
solute in their consequences. Results 
are certain. Human progress is toward 
this absoluteness of nature. The king- 
dom of man will sometimes be on this 
same basis. What men sow they shall 
reap. Absolute laws of mental, moral 
and social progress will be found and 
established. It will mean opportunity 
for every human being. ‘There will not 
then be the guess-work of men reaping 
the finest things of life for effort expended. 
But results will be just as sure as the fact 
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that two parts of hydrogen plus one part 
of oxygen will make the compound that 
we know as water. Let us wonder more. 
It will help us to get more out of life. It 
will also lead us to know that more 
things await man than it has entered into 
his mind to conceive.—Lititz Express. 





WEALTH OF THE FARM. 


‘* A LL the gold mines of the entire 

world have not produced, since 
Columbus discovered America, a greater 
value than the farmers of this country 
have produced in wealth in the last two 
years,’’ says Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson in his annual report on the year’s 
harvests. The report sounds like a sym- 
phony to the goodness of Mother Earth 
and through all its movements, telling of 
the yield of corn, cotton, wheat, hay and 
other products of the soil, runs the grand 
theme—prosperity. 

Secretary Wilson calculates that the 
total reward paid by nature to the farm- 
ers of the United States for their industry 
and intelligence during the present year 
surpasses $5,000,000,000. ‘* This year’s 


product is more than six times the 


amount of the capital stock of all national 
banks ; it is twice the sum of our exports 
and imports; three times the gross earn- 
ing of all our railways, and four times 
the value of all the minerals produced in 
this country.’’ 

Heading the list of crops is corn. The 
yield of this cereal is a little under the 
record crop of 1902, but its present high 
price gives the crop a farm value much 
greater than it ever had before, far ex- 
ceeding one billion dollars. 

** With this crop,’’ says the Secretary, 
“‘the farmers could pay the national 
debt and the interest thereon for one year, 
and still have money enough to pay the 
expenses of the national government for 
a large fraction of a year.’’ 

From the South comes the crop that 
takes the second place. The seed and 
the bales of fluffy white lint of the cotton 
plant will reach a value of $600,000,000 
when the figures are all in. Hay and 
wheat are in a hard race for third place 
in point of value, and the two together 
are expected to be worth almost as much 
as the corn crop. Although the wheat 
crop is smaller than it has been since 
1900, it is, because of its high price, 
probably the most valuable wheat crop 
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ever raised in this country. The potato, 
barley, rice, and oats crops also have 
added vast sums to the nation’s wealth. 

Horses, cattle and mules, says the re- 
port, were never so valuable as now, and 
the hens of the country have cackled 
over enough eggs to pay a year’s interest 
on the national debt. 

In spite of the agricultural prosperity 
of the country, however, the imports of 
farm products for 1904 were greater than 
ever. This is accounted for, says Secre- 
tary Wilson, by our present inability to 
raise tropical and semi-tropical products, 
like sugar, coffee, tea, chocolate, rubber, 
and the increased quantities of these we 
are using. The efforts of the Agricul- 
tural department are being directed to- 
ward developing the natural resources of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, and the sugar-beet regions of the 
States to supply these necessities. 

But what does all this wealth of agri- 
cultural products mean? It means larger 
deposits in country banks and more de- 

. positors, fewer mortgages on farms, new 
barns, better houses, and a freedom from 
anxiety that leaves time for mental cul- 
ture and social life. The Secretary, after 
pointing out the increase in bank deposits 
in the various states during the past year, 
says: ‘‘The diffusion of the farmer’s 
well-being throughout all parts of the 
country is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the recent agricultural de- 
velopment. This attracted attention a 
year ago, and is now more noticeable 
because the great South is more especially 
enjoying this growth of well-being, owing 
to the enchanced value of the cotton crop. 
The Eastern farmer has survived the com- 
petition of the Central States, and now 
enjoys more normal conditions owing to 
the creation of many large near-by 
markets. In the prairie states the farmer 
has seen his cheap land go up in some 
cases to $150 an acre; the mountain states 
are glad with the fruits and promises of 
irrigation; the ‘‘ Great American Desert ”’ 
is peopled by a progressive race of farm- 
ers, whose banks are filled to overflowing 
with their earnings, and the Pacific Coast 
is prosperous with its world-famed 
Specialties.’’ 

Secretary Wilson points with pride to 
the work of his department in dealing with 
the crop and live-stock pests, and in other 
ways furthering farm interests. He tells 
of the narrow escape of the cattle industry 
in the mountain states from a contagion 
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that required vigorous work on the part 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, of the 
contest with the cotton-boll weevil, of 
the new fruits and vegetables that have 
been introduced, and the improvements 
of old varieties that have been made at 
the experiment stations. —LitHle Chronicle. 


EDUCATION. 





MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


T is not very difficult for anyone who 
wants an education and is willing to 
work for it, to obtain in this country the 
very best that can be acquired anywhere. 
He or she may be poor and unable to stop 
the work by which the living is earned. 
The work can be continued, however, 
and at the same time any line of study 
be pursued. There are few persons who 
have not gone through the eighth grade 
of school, at least, but, after that, it may 
be necessary to take up some vocation, 
though they need not stop their studies 
on that account. They can go to night 
schools, there being almost everywhere 
night high and business schools that are 
free to all. The instruction given is just 
as good as can be obtained anywhere; 
the teachers employed rank exactly as 
high as those who are occupied during 
the day hours, and are really a little more 
painstaking than the day teachers, as the 
classes are never so large, and in conse- 
quence they have more time to devote to 
each pupil. Besides, these teachers have 
a sympathy and interest in the progress 
of pupils who are ambitious to acquire an 
education and to fit themselves for useful- 
ness in the world. 

When such students have done all they 
can in the free schools, for a nominal sum 
they can avail themselves of the corre- 
spondence schools, which give instruc- 
tion in all branches of business, science 
and literature, by means of an incompar- 
able method which enables all students 
to do the work of the course they select 
at any hour that is convenient to them- 
selves. All the lessons are written out; 
all the problems solved. Explicit direc- 
tions are given as to how to study and 
prepare the papers, which are forwarded 
to the school, where the ablest professors 
and teachers are employed all the time to 
read these papers, examine them thor- 
oughly, correct and return to the student, 
so that he may understand fully each les- 
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son and get ready for quarterly examina- 
tions. He must have reached a certain 
per cent. to graduate and receive his di- 
ploma. In some respects this system of 
instruction is superior to attending school 
in person. Having to write everything 
out and to study alone until a question, 
problem or point is mastered, pupils be- 
come more methodical and do not depend 
upon the help they receive in school. In 
addition they can adjust their study hours 
according to the hours they are employed. 
I have in mind a boy only thirteen 
years old when he took up a course in a 
correspondence school. He is the son of 
a widow whose poor health disqualified 
her from earning a living for her boy and 
herself, and it became necessary for him 
to be apprenticed to a trade. He chose 
engineering, and, as he could not attend 
night school, because he had to work at 
night every other week, he began in the 
rimary of the engineering department 
in the correspondence school, paying the 
scholarship in installments. It is now 
three years since he began. He has been 
advanced until he gets a good salary on 
account of superior knowledge acquired 
through correspondence. Next year he 
will have graduated as an engineer from 
the school and the shops, and is well 
fitted for a life of usefulness and inde- 
pendence, and would rival any of the 
young men of his age who have been to 
school every day and have had all the 
time the luxuries of a good home, while 
my young friend has paid his own way, 
helped support his mother and has de- 
veloped into a manly man, who will in the 
future take his place among men of affairs. 
A young girl of my acquaintance, and 
in whom I have been interested—the eld- 
est of three children, her mother a poor 
widow—determined when but ten to ac- 
quire an education, so that she could as- 
sist her mother in bringing up the other 
two children. She went to the public 
day and night schools and took the 
course in domestic science and dressmak- 
ing. In vacation she was a cash girl in 
a department store, studying all her 
spare moments. As soon as she finished 
the eighth grade, she entered the night 
school of the business high school, and 
studied bookkeeping, stenography and 
typewriting. Though still in school, she 
recently made 89 per cent. in a civil ser- 
vice examination for a position in one of 
the departments in Washington. 
The important requisites for success in 
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acquiring an education are the determin- 
ation to do it, stability, energy and ap- 
plication. These qualities will overcome 
all obstacles to the pathway of knowl- 
edge and will eventually win renown.— 
Home Magazine. 


WATER THE BEST MEDICINE. 


RINK a glass of water when you get 

outof bedin the morning. Never ~uind 
the size of the glass. Let the watér be 
cold if you will. Some people prescribe 
hot water, but that isn’t necessary. You 
may have washed your face already and 
relished the experience. You may have 
taken a cold plunge into the tub and 
delighted in the shock and its reaction. 
The brisk use of the toothbrush has left 
your mouth clean and the breath sweet. 
But you are dirty still. Drink a glass of 
cold water and enjoy the sensation of 
being clean inside. All that is luxurious 
in the cold bath cleansing the outside is 
artificial. That which should prompt 
the glass of water after sleeping is natural. 
As a test, tell the nine-year-old protes- 
tant against his morning scrub of cold 
water that he may escape it by drinking 
half a pint of fluid, he will jump at the 
opportunity. 

Sleep has drawn upon the water in the 
blood, and the instinct of the animal, 
under natural condition, is to replenish 
the circulatory system and distend the 
blood vessels anew. The food in the 
stomach which had so much to do toward 
inducing sleep has disappeared, leaving a 
mucous substance in the alimentary 
canal. Yet man would wash his face 
and leave these half-clogged to the duties 
of another day. 

Drink a glass of water in the name of 
cleanliness. It becomes one of the short- 
est and easiest of toilet duties. It is 
swallowed in a second, and in five min- 
utes it has passed from the stomach, 
taking with it the clogging secretions of 
the alimentary tracts. It has left behind 
the stimulus that goes with the cold 
water, and by filling the arterial system 
to the normal, it puts a spur to the cir- 
culation that has grown sluggish in the 
night. It is one of the greatest awaken- 
ers and one of nature’s own stimulants. 

Drink a glass of water before break- 
fast, another before luncheon and before 
dinner. Water is the best, cheapest and 
pleasantest medicine.—Chicago Tribune. 
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POETRY IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY HILDA RICHMOND. 


yy are people who argue that the 
taste for poetry must be acquired, 
and that may be trueif one has grown up 
without hearing or reading the best lit- 
erature, but all children are poets in the 
correct meaning of that much abused 
word. Just because a boy laughs at the 
idea,~f reading books of poems one must 
not conclude that he is devoid of senti- 
ment. I know one boy who is the de- 
spair of his teachers and yet he cannot 
hear the poem, ‘‘Rock me to sleep, 
Mother,’’ without tears. Ten minutes 
after school is dismissed he may be en- 
gaged in fighting the boys who laughed 
when he cried, but as long as he has that 
tender spot in his heart there is hope that 
he will do better. 

A very wise and very successful 
teacher once told me that poetry rightly 
used would help wonderfully in the dis- 
cipline of the school-room and, though 
I was skeptical at the time, I have found 
her statement to be true. Somecold win- 
ter day try reading ‘‘ The Bugle Song ’”’ 
to your pupils and see if they are not all 
life and animation after it. There is 
something in the beautiful lines that 
touches a responsive chord in every 
breast and leaves us happier and more? 
joyous. For patriotic occasions, ‘‘ How 
Sleep the Brave,’’ ‘‘ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’’ ‘‘ The Brave at Home,’’ 
‘* The Blue and the Gray,’’ and hosts of 
other short poems are better than dozens 
of lectures. I know of one class of boys 
who never tire of the description in 
Marmion where it begins, ‘‘ Wild raged 
the battle on the plain.’’ It seems their 
very hands tingle over Scott’s stirring 
words as the story flows smoothly along 
and yet these same boys pay their tribute 
of tears when their teacher reads that 
matchless prose-poem, ‘‘The Child’s 
Dream of the Star,’’ by Dickens. 

It takes only a few. minutes to read a 
poem and the impression made by it may 
be lasting. If your history or geography 
lesson is about Lexington and the cities 
of New England it is so easy to fit in 
‘* The Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ ‘‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’’ Halleck’s ‘‘ Address to 
the Flag,’’ and countless others of the 
stirring native poems, for every part of 
our nation has something fine and noble 
in its history. 


THOSE J)APANESE. 
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Of course the boys will prefer war and 
deeds of bravery as the subjects of their 
favorite poems, but girls like thrilling 
songs, too, and it is easy to find abundant 
material. The magazines, school jour- 
nals, books of poetry and text books are 
full of good poems, but the wise teacher 
makes a scrap-book early in her career 
where at a minute’s notice she may find 
just the one she wants. You will soon 
discover the favorites and read them 
oftenest, but try to give the pupils a 
choice selection of grave and gay, remem- 
bering that many of the boys and girls 
never hear any of these beautiful thoughts 
anywhere except in the schoolroom. 
Some of the lives entrusted to our care 
are so narrow and limited in their horizon 
that the short school sessions are like 
windows to them through which they 
may look out upon a better world. With 
poetry and music and pictures let us try 
to brighten these dull lives, not for the 
paltry salary but for the ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant,’’ when school 
shall be dismissed forever. 


THOSE JAPANESE. 





HE Japanese can teach us many 

lessons. Lessons of perseverance, of 
overcoming obstacles, and of cool calcu- 
lation and deep strategic method. They 
are a little people in stature but a great 
people in wisdom, and exemplify the old 
saying that the most precious and valu- 
able things are done up in the smallest 
parcels. The Japanese excel in many 
virtues and are universally acknowledged 
as a strong race. They are strong 
mentally and physically, and have re- 
peatedly proven their ability to endure 
hardships and bear much of physical 
strain. They eat practically no meat. 
Steamed or boiled rice with a gallon of 
water daily is the staple diet of the aver- 
age Japanese. Alcoholic stimulants are 
seldom indulged in. Tea is taken fre- 
quently, but it is drunk without either 
milk or sugar and is:made very weak. 
‘*Tell me what you eat and I'll tell you 
what you are,’’ is an old-time question 
and to the flesh-eating peoples, rice 
would seem a poor substitute for the red 
meat and its supposed strength-giving 
properties. Right living is helped by 
right-eating, and—right breathing. The 
Japanese health and strength secret is 
found in both of these religiously 
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practised health and strength essentials. 
** The Japanese Jay the greatest stress on 
deep, habitual, forcible inhalation of fresh 
air.’’ They deem it a necessary part of 
their daily living, and so sedulously do 
they practice it, that it finally becomes a 
part of their very nature. The Old 
World may walk in educational dark- 
ness but the law of self-preservation is 
strong within her. Civilization warps 
the physical nature in many instances. 
It develops the human being out of pro- 
portion. It places too much value upon 
the brain and too little value upon the 
brawn. In the native of Japan we see 
the combination of strength and intellec- 
tuality, rare artistic capability and war- 
like prowess. These things have been 
made possible, because all influences un- 
favorable to health are promptly rejected 
and diligently refused.— Boston Times. 


THE OVERCROWDED GRADE 
CURRICULUM. 





ESTHER E. SHAW, MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


HERE are two causes for the over- 
crowded state of the grade curriculum. 


In the first place we have certain second- 


ary school studies, such as Latin 
grammar, German, algebra and geometry 
in our grammar grades. This necessi- 
tates crowding in the earlier grades, for 
though nothing, apparently, is ever 
dropped from the curriculum, new sub- 
jects are constantly being added. In the 
second place we have the so-called 
‘*nature study,’’ and various other fads 
given too much time in all grades, par- 
ticularly the primary. The botanical 
and geological smattering of the advanced 
grades is but a development of the 
nature study found earlier in the course. 
To the part of this work which is of real 
benefit and pleasure to city children there 
can be no possible objection; but I fail to 
see of what use fertilization and fructifi- 
cation, drumlins and monadnocks, are to 
third-grade children. The fad which is 
perhaps a purer waste of time than any 
other is the scientific presentation of sing- 
ing in the lower grades. I have gone 
through the farce of instructing a first 
grade in major and minor sixths and 
sevenths, perfect and augmented fourths, 
and their respective resolutions. An- 
other fad is the work in water color. 
This, as it is commonly taught, is to my 
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mind not only a great waste of time, but 
positively injurious. The lower grades 
in particular are also crowded with vari- 
ous kinds of manual training. Of these, 
‘‘rafia’’ is probably the most popular, 
both among pupils and educators; it cer- 
tainly takes the most time. I am re- 
minded of a rhyme I read not long ago 
in a school magazine : 

‘*Mary had a little mat of raffia to sew, 

And everywhere that Mary went the mat was 

sure to go.”’ 

To confine the growing child in a close 
room for from five to six hours of a day, 
depriving him, meanwhile, of the oppor- 
tunity for natural exercise of his muscles, 
is quite bad enough without keeping him 
in an atmosphere of nervous hurry over 
work of this kind, which is of little or no 
educational value. The evil effects of 
this system of cramming are evident in 
the physical condition of the chiid. 
About a year ago I visited a fourth-grade 
room in one of our smaller cities, and 
listened to a recitation in geography 
which involved technical terms seldom met 
outside a text-book in geology. The 
atmosphere of the room was fairly tense. 
At the close of school the children filed 
out, flushed and exhausted; the teacher, 
in triumphant tones, bade me behold how 
much she had succeeded in cramming 
into their heads, and what a deal they 
knew about drumlins. A certain class 
of ambitious girls suffer most from this 
strain ; they overwork, nervously, in the 
attempt to secure high marks. I am 
not exaggerating when I say that a ninth- 
grade course of study often includes 
Latin grammar, English work, algebra 
or geometry, physical geography, a little 
elementary physics, a little American 
history, drawing, singing, and probably 
sewing and a spelling class. Is it any 
wonder that girls are beginning to break 
down in grammar school? The nervous 
and mental strain retards physical de- 
velopment. The foundation for the 
nervous hurry of American life is being 
laid broad and deep in our public schools. 

The child's mind is injured more than 
his body. The process is not an easy 
one to describe. A verb with which I 
have lately become acquainted expresses 
it very well; the modern child “* frivols.’’ 
He works hard in school, too hard; but 
instead of learning a few things well he 
is taught a great many things superfici- 
ally. The child of the city school loses 
his birthright of discovery ; he has every- 
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thing told him. Facts are taught him at 
six which at eight or ten he would dis- 
cover for himself. I once heard a gir] in 
a teachers’ training school express the 
same feeling. She said: ‘‘ They are 
taught a little of everything the first 
year, a little more the second, still more 
the third, and they review it the fourth.”’ 
By the time they are ready for high 
school the majority seem to have frittered 
away most of their power of concentra- 
tion and original thought. That, in my 
opinion, is the reason for the lack of 
mathematical ability in the students of 
high schools, and, I might add, of col- 
leges. For several years, in a certain 
city the medals for good scholarship have 
been awarded to boys and girls trained in 
district schools. The people of the Min- 
neapolis district were greatly wrought up 
this fall when one candidate after another 
lost the West Point appointment because 
he could not pass the examination in 
mathematics. It stands to reason that 
there is something wrong in the training. 
We are beginning to get the finished 
product of the modern city school in our 
high schools, and it is not being appre- 
ciated. 

In addition to this the child’s training 
has given him a wrong impression of the 
true end of study. He has spent his 
time in getting a smattering of many 
matters, and in most cases the method 
has been mechanical. He does not know 
how to go into a subject for himself; he 
wants his thinking done for him; in 
short, he cannot stand alone. One of the 
causes of this is the constant effort, from 
the first grade up, to make work as much 
like play as possible ; to fool the student 
into thinking he is not at work. I know 
of nothing more pernicious. Another 
aim of the present system, and one of the 
causes of these multiplied pursuits, is to 
make a good showing. Work must be 
effective, whether or not it is correct. 
‘** Exhibition ’’ work takes precedence of 
all other. Such teachers remind me of 
the old lady who said if her cake could 
not both look well and taste well she 
would have it look well. Again, the 
tendency toward mechanical methods has 
constantly to be fought in dealing with 
numbers. This mechanical work shuts 
down on the passion for ‘‘ finding out 
things,’ in other words, on original 
work. An example must be worked out 
according: to a certain hard and fast 
method ; otherwise, no matter how care- 
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ful the thought may be, the work is in- 
correct. That is not putting orginality 
ata premium. The district school, not 
being so crowded as to numbers or curri- 
culum, offers the chance for personal 
work and influence ; the city school, on 
the contrary, tends to become a machine. 
On this account I prefer a district school 
as more likely to turn out thinkers. 

Some degree of reform could be ob- 
tained if the secondary school studies 
were dropped from elementary work. 
We should not then see so many boys 
leaving our grammar schools before the 
course is finished, to study in business 
schools, where the emphasis is placed 
upon practical arithmetic, English gram- 
mar and spelling. Singing and a little 
drawing I approve of heartily, but from 
raffia and water color and buttonholes 
and smatterings of every science under 
the sun, deliver the children. If we 
succeed in turning out from our grammar 
schools children who can speak good 
English, spell it correctly, and carry on 
ordinary arithmetical operations without 
being tied too fast to pencil and paper; if 
we can train them to know something in 
a practical way of the geography of the 
world and the history of their own 
country ; if we give them that apprecia- 
tion fér good work of all kinds, which 
every true teacher inspires, then we have 
gained our end.—Zducation. 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S CREED. 





I BELIEVE in boys and girls, the men 
and women of a great to-morrow, and 
that the schools were established and are 
maintained for them. 

I believe that whatsoever the boy sow- 
eth the man shall reap. 

I believe in the curse of ignorance, in 
the efficacy of schools, in the dignity of 
teaching, and in joy of serving others. 

I believe in wisdom as revealed in 
human lives as well as in the pages of a 
printed book ; in lessons taught, not so 
much by precept as by example; in 
ability to work with the hands as well as 
to think with the head; in everything 
that makes life large and lovely. 

I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, 
in beautiful school environment, and in 
beauty of daily life. 

I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, 
and in all ideals and distant hopes that 
lure us on. 
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I believe that every hour of every day 
we receive a just reward for all we are 
and all we do. 

I believe in the present and its oppor- 
tunities, and the divine joy of living. 

I believe in Christ the risen Saviour, 
and in the life everlasting. Amen. 


> 


A SCOTCH LADDIE. 








A BOY WHO WAS MORE AFRAID OF UN- 
TRUTHS THAN DEMERITS. 





T was a little Scotch laddie, James 
Norris, who came all the way from his 
far-away home—beyond the great ocean 
—to his uncle’s home in America, alone. 
He was only eight years old, when a low 
fever carried off both father and mother 
inasingle week. After they were buried, 
neighbors wrote to Jamie’s uncle and 
asked what was to be done with the 
orphaned boy. ‘‘Tag him for Baxter, 
Illinois, U. S. A., and ship him by ex- 
press to me,’’ was the reply. So after a 
fortnight’s journey he reached the station 
to which he had been shipped and was 
taken in charge by his uncle, who was 
waiting for his arrival. 

Jamie was homesick and tired after his 
long trip, but he was a brave little.fellow 
and winked back his tears when his aunt 

_kissed him and welcomed him to the 
rairie home. There were three children 
n the Norris home, Bruce, aged eleven, 
Francis, ten, and little Jean, just Jamie’s 
own age. 

It was on Saturday that he completed 
his long journey, and on Monday he went 
with his cousin to the village school. 
The boys laughed at his Scotch plaidie, 
and mimicked his Highland brogue, but 
he walked off, knowing very well that he 
was too small to defend himself from their 
rudeness, and it was better to endure 
taunts quietly than be worsted in a 
fight. 

In the evening when the roll was called, 
Jamie observed that most of the scholars 
answered ‘‘merit;’’ a few said. ‘‘ de- 
merit’’ when their names were called, 
but not understanding what they meant 
by the answers, when it came to 
‘‘Jamie Norris,’’ he simply replied, 
‘* Here,’’ as he had been accustomed to 
do in the school across the big waters. 

‘‘Are you ‘merit’ or ‘demerit,’’’ 


asked the teacher, glancing up from her 
day-book ; and when Jamie said he did 
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not know what was meant by these 
answers, she explained ; ‘‘ If you haven’t 
whispered one word during study hours, 
answer ‘merit;’ but if you have, ‘de- 
merit.’ ’’ 

‘Then I’m ‘demerit,’ ’’ replied Jamie, 
‘* for I whispered several times.”’ 

** How often ?’’ questioned the teacher. 

**T don’t know,’’ Jamie returned 
quietly. 

“As many as two?’”’ 
teacher. 

** More than that,’’ said Jamie. 

‘*Three, four or five?’’ asked Miss 
Ray. 

‘* More than that,’’ was the answer. 

“* Six, eight or ten times, I suspect.’’ 

**T didn’t know the rule and so didn’t 
keep account.’’ 

‘Then I’ll have to give you zero,’’ 
said the teacher, sternly. ‘‘ You ought 
to know not to whisper in school, even if 
you were not told.’’ 

**You’re a gilly, to tell,’’ said Bruce 
on the way home. 

** But I did talk ; ever so much,”’ in- 
sisted Jamie. ‘‘ What else could I do 
but tell?’’ 

‘* Why, answered ‘ merit’ like the rest 
of us, of course. The teacher didn’t see 
you, and it’ll spoil your report dreadfully. 
Just think of it! zero the first day. 
Father will think it awful. He always 
wishes us to get ‘ merit.’ ’’ 

** Not if you do not deserve it,’’ Jamie 
returned. ‘‘ And I can’t see what differ- 
ence it makes whether the teacher saw 
me or not. I saw myself, and that’s the 
same.’’ 

‘*No, it isn’t,’? contradicted Bruce. 
‘“‘ That sort of whispering doesn’t count, 
and in the future answer like I do. 
Why, we all do that kind of talking. 
Making signs and writing notes aren’t 
talking.”’ 

** But they are breaking the rule, and 
that’s the same,’’ persisted Jamie. ‘‘I’ll 
try to keep from breaking the rule after 
this, but if I forget, I’ll not answer 
‘merit.’ ’’ 

And he held to his Scotch resolution 
despite the twitting of the scholars about 
his soft conscience and big ‘‘ demerits.’’ 
If he whispered or did things against the 
rules, he did not call them by some 
other names, or try to sneak out of them, 
and yet despite his poor report the teacher 
said he was one of the quietest, most 
obedient pupils in the school. His 
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it was a matter of regret that no honors 
went his way. 

A series of prizes for high standing in 
classes and best reports in conduct were 
to be distributed on the closing day of 
the term, and, as usual, much interest 
was felt in the outcome of the contest. 

In the award, Jamie’s name was not 
mentioned at all, but after the result of 
the winter’s contest had been announced, 
and the prizes distributed, the president 
of the Board, who had been spokesman 
on the occasion, said, ‘‘I have another 
prize to bestow to-night; one not men- 
tioned in the list of honors. It is a gold 
medal and goes to Jamie Norris, the boy 
who always prefers ‘demerits’ to un- 
truths, and in consequence carries away 
a report below the average, though ac- 
cording to teacher’s estimation in both 
work and conduct he stands higher than 
any other pupil in the school.’’— Christian 
Intelligencer. 


“ONLY A THING.” 





N a pretty, sunny parlor, modest but 

tasteful, two women were arranging 
flowers. One was the hostess, the other 
a visitor who was helping with the prep- 
arations for a tea that afternoon. It was 
from the visitor’s hand that a delicate 
glass vase slipped and crashed to pieces 
on the hearth. 

*‘O Ellen, I’m so sorry!’’ she ex- 
claimed, in distress. ‘‘The Venetian 
glass vase your sister brought from Italy 
—the very one I can’t possibly replace. 
It’s too bad !”’ 

“‘It was pretty, and I’m sorry, of 
course,’’ acknowledged Ellen, frankly, 
burrowing promptly in a closet for the 
dust-pan: ‘‘ but don’t stand there frozen 
with horror, and your face like a tragic 
mask. After all, it’s only a thing.”’ 

““Only a thing!’’ echoed, the culprit, 
in a voice of astonishment, tinged with 
indignation. ‘‘ Of course it’s a thing. 
Most thingsarethings. But that doesn’t 
prevent their being precious.’’ 

Ellen laughed outright. 

‘*Most things certainly are things,’’ 
she admitted, ‘‘and a few things are 
precious ; but even then there’s a differ- 
ence. I forgot that you didn’t know the 
family by-word, and couldn’t finish it 
out for yourself. You see, I was quoting 
my name-aunt, who was the dearest, 
cosiest, most comfortable, and yet most 
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wide-awake and spirited old lady in the 
world. She always declared that the 
richest gain that came to her through 
age and experience was the perception of 
relative importance. Life is so much 
more easy and interesting if we never let 
ourselves be troubled about what need 
not really matter; and compared with 
people and actions, things, our mere 
little possessions, are after all so trifling. 
She deemed it disgraceful that anything 
less than war, earthquake or fire, affect- 
ing things, should make us unhappy. 

** “When a heart, a promise or a prin- 
ciple is broken,’ she used to say, ‘ that’s 
disaster, and one may grieve; but when 
a teapot is—a thing is only a thing. 
Laugh and take a brown pitcher, and the 
tea will taste just as good.’ ”’ 

‘*I suppose it would,’’ agreed Ellen’s 
friend, reflectively, ‘‘if the laugh were 
genuine, but so many of us couldn’t 
laugh. It’s Emerson, isn’t it, who says, 
‘ Things are in the saddle, and ride man- 
kind’? Only he should have said 
womankind—it’s we housekeepers who 
are slaves to things.”’ 

‘*Oh, not all of us.’’ protested Ellen, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Suppose you put the pink 
chrysanthemums in that old Dutch mug 
and twist the trailing fern around the 
handle—I’m not srre it isn’t going to be 
prettier than the Venetian vase, after all.’’ 
— Youth's Companion. 


TAPS SOUND, LIGHTS OUT. 





ITH the White City at Chicago and 
the Chromatic City at Buffalo, the 
Ivory City at St. Louis has become a 
memory to the present and a legend of 


the future. The closing scenes reminded 
more than one spectator of the last day of 
Pompeii in that it was made a gala day. 
Even Mother Nature contributed to the 
merry-making by giving St. Louis Indian 
Summer weather on December1. A soft 
haze veiled the sun, the flags fluttered in 
a warm breeze and 250,000 people 
thronged the streets and palaces of the 
fairy-like city that was so soon to vanish 
from the earth. A crowd of 100,000 re- 
mained until midnight. 

At a quarter past 10 o’clock, p. m., 
the fun-making was at its wildest. The 
crowds on the Pike had bells, rattles, 
whistles, harps and gongs to reproduce 
Bedlam and all these were going when 
‘*Boom!’’ sounded the minute gun. It 
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was but the first of the hundred to be 
fired to mark the passing of the century 
since the transfer of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory. Minute by minute the guns 
marked time. At five minutes of 12, 
President Francis arrived at the base of 
the Louisiana Purchase Monument in 
the Plaza St. Louis. 

Seven months before he stood on the 
same place and pushed the lever on the 
electric switch-board which set the fair 
in motion. Then the bands had burst 
into music, the flags had sprung up the 
masts and the released waters had rushed 
down the cascades into the rippling 
lagoon. 

Now, as he stood there, the flags still 
floated, the bands played, the waters 
foamed musically down the marble 
steps. It was a moonless night, but the 
Ivory City was picked out in lines of 
white fire. Minaret and dome and tower 
and classic facade, heroic figures in 
marble-like staff, cascades of spray and 
limpid lagoon lay as if morning were 
just breaking in the east. Under the 


soft glow of electric lamps St. Louis rode 
his white charger and the historic group 
signed the momentous document. 


‘*Boom!*’ The last gun was fired. 
Taps was sounded for good-night. Sil- 
ence fell on the throng of people. As 
the echo of the gun died away among the 
ivory walls and wooded hills, the clear, 
pure note of a bell floated out. The 
chimes on the German building were 
tolling the end of the fabled splendor. 

President Francis laid his hand on the 
switch-board lever. Slowly, as he pushed 
it back, the lights faded, the spouting 
fountains fell to a murmr, the cascades 
to a musical tinkle. The bells still 
pealed their solemn requiem. Over 
everything lay a yellow light like that of 
a harvest moon. Another push of the 
lever on the stroke of midnight and 
silence and darkness fell. 

The Fair had run its course. Anen- 
chanted city, there was something of en- 
chantment in the manner in which it 
passed into the sleep of death. The 
thousands who witnessed the scene dis- 
persed silently, thoughtfully, pondering 
the words of President Francis as they 
returned to the workaday world: ‘‘An 
enterprise of this magnitude could only 
be accomplished by the united efforts of 
patriotic men working in harmony for a 
common end and making the achieve- 
ment thereof paramount to any personal 
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aggrandizement or selfish object. The 
results of this work cannot be adequately 
measured by the beauty of its landscapes, 
the grace and symmetry of its buildings, 
the comprehensiveness of its exhibits, 
the intelligence of its congresses, the 
elegance of its social features, nor by the 
ineffable pleasures conferred on its pa- 
trons, but time will be required to 
demonstrate that the thought and the 
labor and the sacrifices that have 
entered into it were not ill-advisedly 
bestowed. The compensation will con- 
tinue to flow for at least a generation to 
come. Its influences will be felt and 
appreciated in widening circles as the 
years go by. It marks a new epoch in 
the intellectual and industrial advance- 
ment of the world, and the dawn of a new 
era in the international relations of gov- 
ernments and peoples.—Litile Chronicle. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


HERE lived in Auburn, New York, 
some sixty years ago, a clergyman, 

an intimate friend of my grandmother. 
This gentleman owned an exceedingly 
beautiful, fleet and graceful sorrel mare, 
which bore the classic name of Diana. 





: She was the admiration of the town, and 


the pride of the clergyman’s family. But 
alas! one dark and stormy night the barn 
was boldly entered, and the beautiful 
Diana stolen from her stall. All efforts 
to discover the clever thief, though long 
and perseveringly continued, were use- 
less. At last the family sorrowfully 
abandoned hope; another but inferior 
horse was purchased, to which, by the 
way, the children would not allow the 
occupancy of the old stall of their pet, for 
that, with everything else which had be- 
longed to her, they insisted upon keeping 
sacred to her memory. 

Nearly twenty years had passed, the 
clergyman’s hair had grown white with 
age, and his children had become young 
men and women, when he chanced, one 
autumn, to be called on business to a re- 
mote part of the state. Having an easy 
chaise, he made the trip, as was not un- 
common in those days, by private con- 
veyance. He was riding slowly along a 
winding road, on the third morning of 
his journey, when his attention was 
forced from the beauties of the scenery to 
the strange behavior of an old horse con- 
fined in a pasture by the rcadside. The 
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creature seemed bent upon attracting the 
clergyman’s notice; it pranced, snorted 
and beat the fence with its forefeet, keep- 
ing all the time in line with the slowly 
moving chaise. Wondering a little as to 
the cause of such singular conduct, the 
clergyman drove along to the end of the 
pasture, and then turned from it down a 
road which branched off in an opposite 
direction. As he did so, he was startled 
by acry of such human agony from the 
poor creature in the pasture that he in- 
stantly stopped his horse and looked 
back. ‘There, at the corner of the fence 
she stood, her neck thrust despairingly 
forward, trembling in every muscle of her 
body, her eyes fixed upon him with an 
expression of utter, helpless misery, 
which strangely moved the tender- hearted 
clergyman. He now discovered that the 
head and face of the animal bore a 
marked resemblance to his lost Diana. 
Impressed by the likeness, he obeyed a 
sudden impulse, and drove rapidly back 
to a farmhouse near the pasture, where 
he found the farmer just getting up from 
his twelve o’clock dinner. 

‘“‘Friend,’’ said the clergyman, 
that your horse in the field yonder ?”’ 

‘*'Yes; the mare’s mine. I’ve had her 
about twenty years.’’ 

‘Twenty years! 
you got her, friend ?”’ 

“‘I bought her of a peddler, who 
cheated my wife on a gingham gown, 
but he didn’t cheat me on that horse.’’ 

**Diana! as sure as I’m alive!’’ cried 
the clergyman, starting excitedly for the 
pasture, followed by the astonished 
farmer. He entered the field, and the 
moment the old mare caught sight of 
him, she rushed wildly forward, snorting 
with delight. Old and faded, rough and 
lame, the clergyman still unmistakably 
recognized his lost beauty; and oh, the 
joy of Diana! ‘TTenderly she licked her 
master’s hands and face, lovingly nestled 
her head upon his shoulder, and at last, 
with something of her old coquettish 
ways, took the rim-of his hat daintily be- 
tween her teeth, and lifting it from his 
head, replaced it hind side before. 

‘* Never saw her do that before!’’ cried 
the farmer. 

It was atrick which the clergyman 
himself had taught her, and which she 
had remembered during their twenty 
years of separation, to practice once more 
for her beloved master. 

The farmer consented to part with 


is 


May I ask where 
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Diana for a small sum, and she was wel- 
comed back to her old home amid gen- 
eral rejoicing. There she lived, tenderly 
cared for, for several years, and there she 
died a painless death, expending her last 
breath in a vain attempt to lick her mas- 
ter’s hand.— Our Dumb Animals. 





EARLY SETTLERS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


NOTHER colony to which all races 

and religions were welcomed was 
Pennsylvania. William Penn established 
this colony both as a refuge for the per- 
secuted Quakers of England and as a 
real estate venture. He was the first 
American to advertise his dominions 
widely throughout Europe, offering to 
sell one hundred acres of land at two 
English pounds and a low rental. His 
advertisements called attention to popular 
government and universal suffrage; equal 
rights to all regardless of race or religious 
belief; trial by jury; murder and treason. 
the only capital crimes, and reformation, 
not retaliation, the object of punishment 
for other offenses. Thus Pennsylvania, 
although settled a half century later than 
the southern and northern colonies, soon 
exceeded them in population. Penn sent 
his agents to Germany and persuaded 
large numbers of German Quakers and 
Pietists to cast their lot in his plantation, 
so that, in twenty years, the Germans 
numbered nearly one-half the population. 
Again, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when Louis XIV overran the 
Palatinate and thousands of Germans 
fled to England, the English government 
encouraged their migration to America. 
In one year four thousand of them, the 
largest single emigration of the colonial 
period, embarked for New York, but 
their treatment was so illiberal that they 
moved to Pennsylvania, and thenceforth 
the German migration sought the latter 
colony. These people settled at German- 
town, near Philadelphia, and occupied 
the counties of Bucks and Montgomery, 
where they continue to this day with 
their peculiar language, the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.’’ Not only William Penn 
himself, but other land-owners in Penn- 
sylvania, and also the ship-owners, ad- 
vertised the country in Germany, and 
thousands of the poorer sort of Germans 
were induced to indenture themselves to 
the settlers, to whom they were auctioned 
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off in payment for transportation. Prob- 
ably one-half of all the immigrants of the 
colonial period came under his system of 
post-paid transportation, just as at the 
‘present time, nearly two-thirds came on 
prepaid tickets. It was in Pennsylvania 
that the largest portion of the Scotch- 
Irish settled, and, before the time of the 
Revolution, that colony had become the 
‘most populous and the most diversified 
of all the colonies. It was the only 
colony, except Maryland, that tolerated 
Roman Catholics, and with all phases of 
the Christian religion and all branches of 
the Teutonic and Celtic races, Pennsyl- 
vania set the original type of which all 
of America has conformed, that of race 
intermixture on the basis of religious and 
political equality.—Chautauguan, 


LINCOLN’S LESSON TO THE 
IDLE BORN. 





T is human nature to take it easy when 
we can, and with most people a big 
bank account will paralyze effort and 
destroy ambition. Who can tell what 
would have been the effect on our na- 
tional history had Abraham Lincoln been 
born in luxury, surrounded with great 
libraries, free to the multiform advantages 
of schools, colleges and universities, the 
manifold opportunities for culture that 
wealth bestows? Who shall say whether 
‘the absence of all incentives to effort 
might not have smothered such a genius? 
What wealthy, city-bred youth of to- 
day, glutted with opportunities for ac- 
-quiring knowledge, can feel that hunger 
for books, that thirst for knowledge that 
spurred Lincoln to scour the wilderness 
for many miles to borrow the coveted 
‘**Life of Washington’’ which he had 
heard that some one in the neighborhood 
owned ? 
What young lawyer of our day goes to 
a law school or library with such a keen 
appetite, with such a yearning for legal 
knowledge as this youth had when he 
actually walked forty-four miles to bor- 
row Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries ?’’ 
Where is the student in college or 
university to-day who experiences that 
satisfaction, that sense of conquest which 
thrilled Lincoln while lying on the floor 
of his log cabin working out arithmetical 
problems on a wooden shovel by the 
light of wood fire or enthusiastically de- 
vouring the contents of a borrowed book, 
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as if his eyes would never rest on its 
pages agein? 

On reading Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech and his second inaugural address, 
foreign readers exclaimed, ‘‘ Whence got 
this man his style, seeing he knows 
nothing of literature ?’’ Well might they 
exclaim, but their astonishment would 
have been still greater had they known 
that those eloquent utterances that 
thrilled the nation’s heart had fallen 
from the lips of one who in his youth had 
access to but four books—the Bible, 
“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ Weems’ ‘‘ Life of 
Washington,’’ Burns’ poems.— Success. 


DOES AN EDUCATION PAY? 





BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


Does it pay an acorn to become an 
oak? 

Does it pay to escape being a rich ig- 
noramus? 

Does it pay to fit oneself for a superior 
position ? 

Does it pay to get a glimpse of the joy 
of living? 

Does it pay the chrysalis to unfold into 
a butterfly ? 

Does it pay to learn to make life a glory 
instead of a grind ? 

Does it pay to open a little wider the 
door of a narrow life ? 

Does it pay to add power to the lens of 
the microscope or telescope ? 

Does it pay to know how to take the 
dry, dreary drudgery out of life ? 

Does it pay to taste the exhilaration of 
feeling one’s power unfold? 

Does it pay a rosebud to open its petals 
and fling out its beauty to the world ? 

Does it pay to push one’s horizon 
farther out in order to get a wider out- 
look, a clearer vision ? 

Does it pay to learn how to center 
thought with power, how to marshal one’s 
mental force effectively ? 

Does it pay to acquire power to get out 
of life high and noble pleasures which 
wealth cannot purchase? 

Does it pay to acquire a character- 
wealth, a soul-property, which no dis- 
aster or misfortune can wreck or ruin ? 

Does it pay to have expert advice and 
training, to have high ideals held up to 
one in the most critical years of life? 

Does it pay to make life-long friend- 
ships with bright, ambitious young 
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people, many of whom will occupy high 
places later on? 

Does it pay to become familiar with all 
the lessons that history and science can 
teach as to how to make life healthy and 
successful ? 

Does it pay to become an enlightened 
citizen, able to see through the sophis- 
tries of political claptrap and vote in- 
telligently on public matters? 

Does it pay to change a bar of rough 
pig-iron into hairsprings for watches, thus 
increasing its worth to more than 50 
times the value of its weight in gold? 

Does it pay to experience the joy of 
self-discovery, to open up whole conti- 
nents of possibilities in one’s nature 
which might otherwise remain undis- 
covered ? 

Does it pay the sculptor to call out from 
the rough block the statue that sleeps in 
the marble, and which shall tell the story 
of heroism and greatness to unborn gen- 
erations ? 

Does it pay to have one’s mentality 
Stirred by the passion of expansion, to 
feel the tonic of growth, the indescrib- 
able satisfaction which comes from the 
consciousness of perpetual enlargement ? 

Does it pay to have four years filled 


with the most delightful associations with 
‘cultured people at an age when ambitions 
and high ideals have not been dulled or 
shattered by disappointment, or the un- 
bounded faith in human nature shocked 
by violated pledges ?—Success. 


DECORATING SCHOOL-ROOMS. 





BY ELLA A. HUTCHINS. 


N looking through the books treating 
of school-room decoration, the choice 
and study of pictures, one is struck by 
the singular lack of suggestions for coun- 
try schools. Devices for decorating and 
framing are plentiful, and there are plans 
for arousing sentiment in towns and vil- 
lages and for raising money. But these 
suggestions are not of the greatest prac- 
tical value to teachers of rural schools, 
where it is almost impossible to get the 
patrons together, and where, too, the 
amount of money which it will be pos- 
sible to get for purposes of decoration 
will not only be small in comparison with 
that obtained in more fortunate districts, 
but will be small even in proportion to 
the wealth of the district, Sentiment on 
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this subject is much harder to arouse be- 
cause of the lack of interest in the homes, 
and money is much harder to obtain, one 
dollar seeming to patrons of a country 
school a much larger sum to expend 
upon pictures or decoration than would 
five dollars in a town or a village. 
Nothwithstanding the great natural 
advantages they possess, there is no class 
of schools so greatly in need of reform and 
beautifying as are these same schools. A 
majority of them are exceedingly dreary- 
looking affairs, many of them being old 
and in poor repair. Many, alas! are not 
even clean, for not a few directors proceed 
on the principle set forth by a Cook 
county director not long ago. On being 
petitioned by the teacher for a scrubbing 
of the school-house, he exclaimed: ‘‘Why, 
man, what’s the use? It'll get dirty 
again right away.’’ Where such senti- 
ments prevail all effort should first be di- 
rected to a campaign against dirt. It 
will be absolutely useless to try to stir up 
a sentiment for pictures until the people 
have been aroused to the necessity for 
clean, well-kept school-rooms. The 
homes from which the children come are 
almost if not entirely devoid of good 
pictures, good books, and without sug- 
gestion of artistic surroundings. The 
world about them is full of beauty, but 
they do not see it, do not know how to 
look for it. Even in some of the larger 
villages higher grade pupils are found to 
be most pitiably blind to beautiful things. 
A class of five girls and one boy, their 
ages varying from thirteen to sixteen 
years, was brought to the city one Satur- 
day, not long ago, by their teacher. On 
being taken to the Art Institute, after the 
most cursory glances around the rooms, 
they became restless and wanted to ‘‘ go 
over town to the stores and see some- 
thing.’’ The fault was not in the chil- 
dren. They were as bright and interest- 
ing as the average, but there was nothing 
to build on. Nothing they had seen be- 
fore had any connection with what was 
before them. ‘They could not read a lan- 
guage of which they did not know even 
the alphabet. And this alphabet of a 
language which might open to them so 
wide and beautiful a world of enjoyment 
and profit might have been given so grad- 
ually, naturally and unconsciously as in 
no way to interfere with regular school- 
work, but rather to supplement it. Little 
time need have been used, little money 
expended, but care and thought on the 
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part of the teacher, coupled with love for 
and knowledge of good pictures, would 
have accomplished so desirable an end. 
This training is all the more necessary to 
the children of the rural district because 
of its absence in the home. 

First the school-room itself. Before the 
buying of pictures, or the addition of 
curtains, or other adornments of any kind 
begins, there should be a crusade against 
dirt and uncleanliness which will do away 
with flyspecked walls, dirty windows and 
dusty shelves. If the room is to be reno- 
vated, let the teacher make a determined 
effort to have the walls covered with cal- 
cimine or other preparation which is 
artistic in color and hygienic. A tint 
should be selected which is well adapted 
to the size of the room, which will act as 
a rest for the eyes, and which will of itself 
form both a decoration and a good back- 
ground for pictures and casts. The 
teacher must insist and directors should 
be persuaded that calcimine or some 
equivalent preparation is very much bet- 
ter than whitewash, and that whatever 
material for covering is used, the color 
must not be white. 

Few country schools suffer from lack of 
light and sun. Standing apart from other 
structures as they do, they always have 
light on two sides and sometimes three, 
it wili not be necessary to choose a color 
which shall reflect light, as has to be done 
so often in large town schools. The pres- 
ence of the sun for nearly the entire day 
will of itself make the room cheerful, and 
it will not often be necessary to use bright 
shades for the walls. Indeed, the coun- 
try schools are so seldom surrounded by 
trees, and one so often finds them stand- 
ing iu a yard, absolutely without protec 
tion from the sun, that a soft, rich olive- 
green is the very best possible color for a 
country school, because it affords the 
natural relief for the eyes. The ceiling 
should always be of a lighter shade. If 
it is possible to have the woodwork 
painted at the same time, have it the 
same color, a darker shade, or some color 
which will harmonize with the walls and 
form of the whole a well-defined color 
scheme. It will be restful for the mind, 
and, from its very contrast with the glare 
without, will seem cool and delightful 
even in hot weather. If, however, the 
room needs to be made bright and cheer- 
ful, a light terracotta isespecially good. If 
the room be very dark indeed, a deep buff 
will make it seem lighter and brighterstill. 
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If the teacher has influence with the 
directors—and she should have—she may 
have the coloring done as it should be; 
hence the necessity for her to know what 
should be done from a tasteful and artistic 
standpoint. If the directors are left to 
themselves the results will, in nine cases 
in ten, be most incongruous—yellow, blue 
or brown woodwork and white walls—but 
if they can be made to see that the rich 
color costs no more than the poor—and, 
above all, if they can see that the teacher 
has a definite aim—one well thought out 
—they will do as she wishes. She should 
know before making her bequests just 
what she wants done, and what the im- 
provements will cost. The teacher should 
first find out what whitewashing will cost, 
and then make the directors see how 
small the difference is between what she 
wants and what they would ordinarily 
give her. The difference will generally 
be much smaller than they expect, and 
when convinced that it is better for the 
children, because healthier, will last 
longer and cost but very little more, and, 
above all, that the school-house will be 
attractive and educative in itself, they 
will generally do what she wants done.— 
School Weekly. 





SOME DEVICES IN SPELLING. 
BY T. E. SANDERS. 


W* believe the suggestions below will 

help many young teachers. They 
have all been used at times by the au- 
thor, and found useful. No attempt is 
made to be profound. If these hints are 
helpful, that is enough. 

The Oral Method.—This is the method 
by which most of us learned to spell 
twenty-five years ago. We memorized 
the letters of the word in the correct 
order, associating the sounds to some ex- 
tent with the letters themselves. 

This method has some evident advan- 
tages: 

1. Pupils are taught to pronounce 
words as they learn to spell them. 

2. Pupils acquire facility and readiness 
in dividing words into syllables. 

3. It is often a saving of time. 

Among the disadvantages of this 
method may be mentioned the following: 

1. Often pupils who spell well orally 
are poor spellers when writing, and in the 
writing isthe primary test of the speller. 
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2. The principal use of spelling is for 
writing, and to spell correctly in writing, 
the muscles must be trained to execute 
the thought of the mind. 

3. The number of words spelled by 
each pupil in oral spelling is less than in 
a written’ lesson. 

No teacher accomplishes much in any 
subject without the interest of his class. 
Any device which gets a deeper interest 
on the part of the pupils in any subject is 
helpful. Variations in the recitation 
often add interest and spice to what other- 
wise would be dull routive. In oral 
spelling I have found the following varia- 
tions to be good: 

1. The position of the class. As a 
rule, I prefer the class to stand in a 
straight line, with arms folded gently, 
while the teacher stands quietly where 
she can have the eye of each member of 
the class. When a word is missed, the 
pupil spelling it correctly ‘‘ passes up,’’ 
always going Jehind the pupils ‘‘ turned 
down.’’ However, I have found occa- 
sionally to let pupils be seated for a 
change, while the teacher is seated quietly 
before them, gets an interest and atten- 
tion the regular position does not. 

2. Do not pronounce words in regular 
order. You may pronounce up the col- 
umn, down the column, or across the 
columns, but never let your class know 
which way to expect. 

3. It is sometimes a good drill in self- 
confidence to ignore all mistakes in spell- 
ing at the time, ard any pupil noticing 
the mistake may, when his turn comes to 
spell, spell the word previously missed, 
and go above all who failed to notice the 
mistake. This is an excellent drill in 
attention as well as in self confidence. 

4. Closely related to the above is the 
plan of frequently passing a word as if it 
were misspelled, and see if the pupil will 
spell it the same way or differently. It 
is a good drill in self confidence. 

5. Spelling matches. These will never 
gain their former prominence, and it may 
be well that they donot: However, they 
often serve a good purpose. There are 
many varieties. 

a. The method of choosing sides and 
spelling for captain. Two pupils ‘‘ choose 
up’’ by making some guess for first choice 
of pupils. Then each chooses alternately, 
dividing the school into two sides. Those 
who ‘‘ choose up ”’ spell first. As fast as 
one on a side is ‘‘ turned down,’’ the 
next choice on that side takes his place. 
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When one side is ‘‘ down,’’ it is well to 
spell next time beginning at the foot. 

6. The objection to the above is that 
the best spellers get to do most of the 
spelling. This may be overcome in a 
degree by spelling by ‘‘tally.’”’ Let the 
captains who ‘‘choose up’”’ stand in op- 
posite corners of the room—one, we shall 
say, in the northwest corner, and the 
other in the southeast. Then as each 
pupil is chosen, he takes his place on the 
left of his captain. When the school is 
divided, the pupils will stand in two lines 
on opposite sides of the room, the cap- 
tains being at alternate corners of the 
room, each at the head of his column. 
Let all on one side be called ‘‘ Number 
One,’’ and all on the other side be called 
‘* Number Two,” avd let each pupil retain 
this number while the spelling continues, 
no matter where his position may be. Then 
two reliable pupils, one from each side, 
are appointed to keep ‘‘tally.’’ The first 
word is pronounced to one captain, we 
will suppose it is ‘‘ Number One.’’ He 
spells the word and then crosses the room, 
calling out distinctly as he crosses ‘‘ Num- 
ber One,’’ and takes his place at the foot 
of the line ‘‘ Number Two.’’ Those who 
are keeping the record give ‘‘ Number 
One’’ a score. The spelling continues 
down side ‘‘ Number One,”’ and if a word 
is missed, the one spelling goes above 
just as in the every-day oral spelling class. 
When all of ‘‘ Number One’’ have spelled, 
the next word goes to captain of ‘‘ Num- 
ber Two,’’ and when he has spelled, he 
crosses to the foot of ‘‘ Number One,”’ 
calling distinctly as he crosses, ‘‘ Number 
Two.’’ Those who keep the record give 
side ‘‘ Number Two”’ ascore. This pro- 
cess is repeated, the head of each column 
crossing over each time, and calling his 
number just as the captains did. 

It is evident that those who miss few- 
est words will; by ‘‘ turning others down,”’ 
advance toward the head of the columns 
most rapidly, and that soon ‘‘ Number 
Ones ’’ and ‘‘ Number Twos”? will be all 
mixed. This will cause the best spellers 
to cross oftenest, calling’ their numbers, 
and the side getting most scores wins. 

Any teacher, by this description, can 
soon apply the plan perfectly, and it will 
be found very interesting. Not only 
does each pupil get to spell his share of 
words, but twoor more persons can pro- 
nounce at the same time without the 
least confusion. 

c. Let the class stand. Pronounce a 
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word to the first pupil, and let the second 
spell a word beginning with the last 
letter of the word spelled by the first; the 
third a word beginning with the last 
letter of the second word, and soon. If 
a pupil misspells a word, or repeats a 
word already spelled, he must be seated. 

d. Let each pupil name and spell a 
word of one syllable, two syllables, three 
syllables, etc. 

é. Let the class stand while the teacher 
gives the first pupil one of a class of words. 
The pupil spells the word, and then pro- 
nounces another word of the same class 
for the second pupil, and so on. If the 
pupil misses the word, or fails to name 
another word of the class, he is seated. 
Numerous classes of words may be given, 
suited to the grade of pupils and the time. 
Here are some suggestive lists, to which 
the teacher may add many others: Do- 
mestic animals, fruits, trees, birds, flow- 
ers, minerals, furniture, articles made of 
iron, articles made of wood, names of cit- 
ies, names of countries, names of persons. 

The Written Method.—This method is 
used very largely at present. It has the 
following advantages:— 

1. Pupils learn to spell more rapidly by 
sight than by sound. 

2. In after-life we use spelling only in 
writing. 

3. Each pupil gets to spell more words 
in a written recitation than in an oral 
recitation. 

4. All pupils are kept busy during the 
recitation. 

5. Pupils may examine their mistakes, 
and correcting the mistakes in writing 
impresses the correct form more perfectly 
than in oral spelling. 

6. Written spelling is a more accurate 
test of scholarship than the oral. 

The principal objection made to the 
written method is that it requires more 
time than the oral, but this can be 
obviated very largely by selecting only 
the most difficult words in the lesson for 
written work in the class. 

This method also admits of less varia- 
tion in the recitation. The two methods 
are the blackboard and the blank-book 
methods. Lettheclass pass to the black- 
board, and when the board is clear, the 
class faces the teacher, who quickly 
divides them into two or more sections by 
pointing to the pupils rapidly and num- 
bering first, second; first, second, etc. 
This separates sections, and lessens the 
probability of copying. He then pro- 
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nounces the words, naming the section 
and pronouncing the word to that 
section at once. No communication 
should be permitted, and when the words 
are spelled, the pupils may each move 
one space either to the right or left and 
correct the work of some other pupil. 
When pupils use blank-books, the 
words may be written in vertical columns, 
and each word numbered. If no special 
book is used, it is well to get a book so each 


_page will just hold a lesson. No com- 


munication is allowed, and when each 
pupil has written the word, the right 
hand is quietly raised to indicate the 
pupil is done writing. The teacher can 
then judge when to pronounce the next 
word. Unless the class is very large, it 
is best for the teacher to do the correct- 
ing of the papers. Keep a list of the 
words misspelled, and drill on them from 
time to time. Have pupils correct their 
work, and then from time to time review 
the words they misspelled. 

One device I have found very success- 
ful is to select lists of common words 
often misspelled, placing ten of these 
words on the board each day for the next 
day’s lesson, When recitation time 
comes, erase from the board, pronounce 
the words, and have pupils spell them. 
Then call upon pupils to place the word 
as they have it on the board, making 
sure at the end of the recitation that the 
list properly spelled is again on the board. 
The teacher can mark on his original list 
the number in the class who missed each 
word, and this will be his guide for re- 
view. Ten words are few, and yet if 
each pupil learned the meaning and how 
to spell ten words each school day, think 
what an increase it would make in his 
vocabulary! Any word formerly given 
may be given again in any lesson. 

There are a few cautions which should 
be remembered :— 

1. Asarule never give more than one 
trial in spelling, and never more than 
two. 

2. Pronounce distinctly, but do not as 
a rule pronounce the word but once. 
There may be exceptions, but they should 
be few. 

3. Do not mispronounce a word in 
order that the pupil may spell it correctly. 
Do not say sep-a-rate to make sure the 
pupil gets an a in the second syllable. 

4. Have pupils spell in natural tones. 
If teachers could hear themselves pro- 
nounce and hear the pupils spell as others 
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hear them, it would be the height of the 
ridiculous. A few lessons would bring a 
reform. 

5. Do not pronounce words in the same 
order that pupils have studied them. 

6. It is a good rule to have each pupil 
pronounce the word distinctly before he 
tries to spell it. This will make sure the 
word is understood, and if the teacher is 
to repronounce it at all, that is the time 
to do so. 

7. The plan of having the pupil pro- 
nounce each syllable correctly as it is 
spelled is a good one. I would not, how- 
ever, urge that he should go back each 
time and repronounce all the previously 
pronounced syllables in connection with 
the last one added. It has its advocates 
and its strong points. — Progressive 
Teacher. 





““PEOPLE SAY.” 
BY IAN MACLAREN. 


UPPOSE, to make a study in moral 
cowardice, your friend has agreed 
with you in the morning to follow a cer- 
tain line of action, because it is right, and 


there is not much difference among intel- 
ligent men about righteousness. An hour 
afterwards he meets A, who has a biting 
tongue, and he ridicules your actions. 
B, who is a very rich man, says a little 
later that he at least will have nothing to 


do with it. Later still, C declares that it 
will be very unpopular, and hour by 
hour various letters of the alphabet at- 
tack, disown, and condemn what you in- 
tended todo. None of the letters repre- 
sent much conscience, and none of the 
arguments touch the moral question, but 
they have the cumulative effect of sug- 
gesting to your friend that if he does this 
thing he will be made uncomfortable. 
His resolution crumbles away before this 
flood, and in the evening the fashion of 
his countenance has altered. On think- 
ing over the matter he now sees some 
difficulty, and feels that it. would be well 
to wait a little. 

You remind him that this is not a 
matter of expediency, but of justice. 
“‘ Quite so,’’ he says; ‘‘no doubt, but ’’ 
—and he hesitates. You know then that 
he has been sending up kites all day to 
see how the wind is blowing,.and that he 
has no mind to go in its teeth. It is a 
collapse of conscience, and your friend 
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does not propose to cast in his lot with a 
minority of one. He shambles off in- 
wardly ashamed, but he will not face that 
combination of letters. 

Germans in the Middle Ages were ter- 
rified by a mysterious institution called 
the Vehmgericht, which veiled itself in 
mystery, and administered a rude justice 
to wrong-doers. People’s imagination 
was appalled at the thought of a body 
which surrounded them on every side 
and took notice of their smallest action. 
The Vehmgericht of our time is opinion, 
which by its potent and intangible in- 
fluence holds most people in bondage. In 
the church it is called orthodoxy (or it 
may be heterodoxy); in politics, party; in 
society, fashion; in trade, custom. Its 
authority lies in combination and imper- 
sonality. Our fellow-men, taken one by 
one, are not very impressive personages, 
neither much wiser nor much better than 
ourselves; but let them slip on the mask 
and mount the judgment-seat with this 
sanction, ‘‘ People say,’’ and the average 
person makes an abject surrender.— 
Christian Endeavor World. 


RELATIONS OF FORESTRY AND 
ZOOLOGY. 





BY PROF. H. A. SURFACE. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


T is now generally believed that the 
destruction of our forests is resulting 
in reduction of the rainfall, and by the 
removal of roots and leaves, water is not 
absorbed and held in qualities, as pre- 
viously, and as a result, that which falls 
as rain runs off quickly, soon leaves the 
hillsides dry and bare, and results in 
sudden high water or floods. This is 
certainly one of the causes of the un- 
usually high and sudden floods that have 
prevailed in this state at various seasons 
during recent years. Aside from the 
serious damage to property, the biological 
effects have been far-reaching. Grounds 
that were formerly damp.all the year and 
produced fall plants with their fruits and 
seeds in abundance are now dry and 
practically barren during the fall. This 
means that only the small plants of 
spring and early summer grow there, and 
in the fall there is no food for the insects, 
birds and other animals that formerly 
lived there, and they consequently mi- 
grate to other feeding grounds. This is 
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plainly one reason why our game is be- 
coming scarce in certain localities. Also, 
without trees, gray squirrels and other 
arboreal animals and birds can not exist. 
That is why, in the brush-wood, where 
the large trees have been cleared away, 
we no longer find animals that were 
denizens of the deep forest. 

The removal of roots and fallen leaves 
and the failure of the soil to hold much 
water has resulted in the drying up of 
many small streams, the decrease of 
drinking water for living creatures, which 
has also had an effect in driving them to 
more favored regions. Another serious 
result has been the interruption of the 
flow of streams and a change in their 
volume and temperatures. This has 
resulted in a modification of the kinds 
of vegetation growing in the water as 
well as changes in the small organisms 
upon which fishes would feed, and finally 
in changes in the kinds of fishes inhab- 
iting many of the streams. Many waters 
that were formerly cool, clear and of con- 
stant and steady flow and consequently 
inhabited by trout in abundance, are 
now turbid, warm, of intermittent flow 
and filled with green slime in summer, 
and as a consequence become the lurking 
places of the mud sucker and the carp. 

Another even more disastrous result of 
the clearing away of our forests and the 
consequent rush of waters toward the 
sea, has been, in many regions, almost 
the complete annihilation of such very 
desirable game fishes as the black bass 
and pickerel; as these fishes pass the 
winter in partial hibernation or in a 
state of quietude, at the bottom of deep 

Is. Here they remain until the re- 
viving heat of the sun’s rays in spring 
time commences to make itself manifest 
in warming the ground and water. As 
has been pointed out by President Jas. 
R. Tyson, of the Reading Fish and Pro- 
tective Association, who is a keen-eyed 
naturalist, the floods of the winter and 
spring, especially in coal-mining regions, 
carry down immense quantities of 
‘*washings,’’ silt, sand and gravel, and 
deposit them where the current is slower, 
which is, of course, in the deeper pools. 
This results in covering and smothering 
the sluggish fishesat the bottom. There 
has been a considerable amount of prac- 
tical proof of this in Pennsylvania 
during the past year. Another disastrous 
result of high waters in winter and early 
spring has been to wash fish out of their 
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places of winter abode and dash them 
against rocks and ice, and very often to 
kill them or leave them stranded in some 
place to die after the water subsides. 

The action of the State in buying and 
setting aside land areas as forest pre- 
serves will result not only in the preser- 
vation of forestry and the beauty of the 
landscape, but also in the production of 
a fuller rainfall, the retention of moisture, 
the flowing of springs, the constancy and 
coolness of small streams, the growing 
of vegetation throughout the warm 
season in those areas, the restoration of 
game and of song and insectivorous 
birds, the re-inhabitation of the trout, 
the abolition of such sudden, high and 
disastrous floods and the preservation of 
the bass, pickerel and other desirable 
fishes. Are these not worthy of the 
most serious effort and best thought that 
the State can produce? 


_ 
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LOVE OF EXCELLENCE. 





OME time ago a gentleman happened 
to meet a judge from a neighboring 
city whom he had known intimately for 
many years, and as he had important and 
delicate business interests entangled in 
a troublesome lawsuit in which his slight 
fortune and the safety of his family were 
involved, he improved the opportunity to 
ask the judge’s advice about the proper 
counsel to whom the matter could be con- 
fidently intrusted. The judge, after 
thinking the question over, said: ‘‘ After 
considering the case I have come to the 
conclusion that the man to be employed 
is ‘So-and-so;’ he is a gentleman.’’ The 
other, rather mystified by the answer, 
said that while it was gratifying that a 
man should have the grace and a due re- 
gard for the amenities of life, yet in this 
case he was not so much concerned about 
the counsel’s charm of manner as he was 
that the lawyer should be capable and 
trustworthy. ‘‘ You do not understand 
me,’’ replied the judge. ‘‘I donot mean 
that this person is particularly qualified 
to settle questions of precedence or to lead 
a cotillon or entertain a mixed company 
What I mean by a gentleman in this case 
is that ‘‘Soand-so,’ if the business is 
confided to him, will act justas if his own 
fate were at stake; or, rather, he will re- 
gard your commission as a sacred trust, 
and will take more pains than if it were 
his own business.”’ 
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The judge’s idea of a lawyer was one 
who feit the responsibilities of a trust and 
who would do his work with the utmost 
fidelity, ‘‘ without watching.’’ It isnota 
bad idea. Myriads of critics are telling 
us that the American people have many 
things the matter with them; and the 
constant iteration dulls the ear of patience 
and good nature afteratime. They have 
as many virtues, perhaps, as any people 
who ever lived, and in the matter of char- 
itableness, pity and kindness of heart, 
must amaze the readers of the social his- 
tory of other times and nations; but they 
have, like all people, some faults, and in 
their case they have the faults of their 
virtues. They are freehanded, careless, 
hasty, and more patient of carelessness 
and shiftless work than any other civilized 
people. Ifthe ideacan once be impressed 
upon them that a thing that is worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing well, how great 
the gain will be! 

We have done great things in a short 
time; have got up immense speed, and we 
are permitting many things to be done very 
badly. This sufferance breeds other and 
far-reaching badness. When people talk 
about old-fashioned solidity and honesty 
of work they are not speaking mere peev- 
ish querulousness. Houses burn down, 
and an examination reveals the fact that 
it was a defective flue. An honest man 
is called into counsel and he says, ‘‘This 
is ‘ slop work;’ they are all doing it now.’’ 
It has come into many a man’s experi- 
ence that a chimney is like a sieve; that 
even after the architect has been em- 
ployed to watch the work, and when the 
specifications are plain, the work is defec- 
tive. The owner has to watch the archi- 
tect, the builders, the masons and the 
carpenters. When asked why the work 
is not done as ordered, the answer often 
is that they ‘‘ thought this way would do 
as well, and it was a saving of time.”’ 

This kind of work is criminal, of course, 
as it imperils lives; but even where no life 
is imperiled it is knavery, dishonesty and 
falsehood. Faulty buildings topple down 
and kill people; the furniture falls apart; 
the shoddy fails to keep out the winter’s 
cold, and the patient dies; the railroad 
trian is wrecked because some one failed 
at a critical point; the people good- 
naturedly buy chemicals for foodstuffs. 

The country has echoed and re echoed 
the exaltation of those who ‘‘ dothings,”’ 
and perhaps it is time to give some atten- 
tion to the doing of things well. Ruskin 
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says eloquently: ‘‘ We are not sent into 
this world to do anything into which we 
cannot put our hearts. We have certain 
work to do for our bread, and that is to be 
done strenuously; other work to do for 
our delight, and that is to be done heart- 
ily. Neither is to be done by halves or 
shifts, but with a will; and what is not 
worth this effort is not to be done at all.’’ 

There are two parties to this bad, de- 
fective and dishonest work; those on the 
one side, who do the work, who make or 
sell the service or the articles made, and 
on the other those who knowingly accept 
it. They are both almost equally guilty. 
Every one who supinely accepts the infe- 
rior acts is an encourager of shiftlessness 
and dishonesty, thereby contributing to 
the deterioration of the careless individ- 
ual who does work badly, and indirectly 
inflicting hardship on others who are 
obliged to take the spurious for the genu- 
ine. If honesty in practice could but be 
admired more and be generally followed, 
it would cure a multitude of ills. The 
admiration of the excellent thing and the 
refusal to accept the base and the bad, 
would eradicate evil in politics, in busi- 
ness, in society, and in life. Lowell says 
that excellence is the giving of the best 
there is in a man, and adds: ‘‘ Words, 
money, all things else, are comparatively 
easy to give away; but when a man 
makes a gift of his daily life and prac- 
tice it is plain that the truth, whatever 
it may be, has taken possession of him.”’ 
—Public Ledger. 
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“THE BROKEN WING.” 

N Saint Martin’s day, after describing 

good Saint Martin, Canon Rownsley 
added: ‘‘Some of you, my friends, fol- 
lowers of the gentle Christ, come to wor- 
ship, nay, come to the supper of our Lord, 
wearing ‘egret’ plumes or ‘ospreys’ in 
your hats and bonnets. Do you realize 
that this ‘egret’ plume grows on the 
bird’s back only at the time of nesting, 
and that to obtain one such feather in- 
volves the cruel death not only of the 
beautiful white mother heron, but of the 
whole nestful of its nearly fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the 
pleasure of an egret plume! What a 
travesty of religion to be able to come 
into church decked with an egret feather 
and sing in the words of the Benedicite: 
‘O all ye fowls of the air, bless ye the 
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Lord! Praise Him and magnify Him 
forever!’ What a mockery to kneel at 


Holy Communion, take the soldier’s oath 
of allegiance unto the Lord—that gentle 
Lord of all compassion and mercy, that 
Lord who said ‘Consider the fowls of the 
air!’ who told us that not a sparrow falls 
to the earth unregarded by the Heavenly 
Father!” 


In front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Thro’ the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are silevel, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem, 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am weak for the singing 

Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle: 
**No sparrow shall fall to the ground;”’ 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 


»— 
—_ 


THE PAIN OF LIVING. 








ARVEL as we may at the discoveries 

of modern science, the greater mar- 
vel is that the world has gone on so 
long and mankind has increased and 
multiplied through countless generations 
without the knowledge we now find in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of life. 
Think through what infinitude of perils 
and inconveniences man has fought his 
way. We know now that we are sur- 
rounded on every hand by agencies of 
death. Disease lurks everywhere, in our 
food and drink, in the very air we 
breathe. Life is to be defended only by 
an unending germicidal war. ‘To drink 
of water is to court death, and a resort to 
any other beverage is demonstrably 
suicidal. Such food as is not artificially 
poisoned is known to be laden with 
microbes, and the prudent man’s only 
choice is between death by swift and sure 
disease or death by privation. 

If he seek recreation out of doors, it is 
but to pass into a polluted atmosphere, 
reeking with the germs which his fellow 
sufferers every where are scattering. Such 
germs, we are assured, have always ex- 
isted; it is only the recognition of them 
that is new. And yet our fathers and 
our fathers’ fathers lived through all this 
hideous contagion without knowing it. 
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What a hardy race ours must have been, 
or else how enfeebled now. 

Science has done great things for us, 
but the old, careless joy of living is alto- 
gether gone. The mother’s fond embrace 
of her children, the lovers’ kiss, the 
clasped hands of friendship, all alike are 
inhibited as unsanitary. We dare not 
greet our neighbor in the street lest he 
infect us or we him. All household pets 
are banished as bearers of contagion, and 
in our cheerless, uncurtained rooms, with 
bare and lime-coated walls washed daily 
with antiseptics, our spectacled children 
study from disinfected books and go 
forth to pass a sanitary examination be- 
fore they enter school. 

For a time it was hoped that a distant 
salute might safely be substituted for any 
closer interchange of greetings, but even 
that is now denied us. A scientific per- 
son has recently proclaimed that the 
waving of a handkerchief is but setting 
germs in motion, and the ‘‘Chautauqua 
salute’’—which means the simultaneous 
waving of many handkerchiefs—is to be 
prohibited by sanitary ordinance. Even 
though the handkerchiefs be clean, we 
are told, the pockets whence they are 
drawn are the lurking places of bacteria, 
which thus are started on their devastat- 
ing course. There is no longer need to 
resort to those mysterious agents, con- 
cealed in caskets, which we read of in 
Italian romance. Each one of us carries 
a poisoned ’kerchief, and to wave it to- 
ward the inaccessible adored one may be 
but the signal of destruction. 

Truly, life has become a serious busi- 
ness in these sanitary days, and every 
week the circle of it is narrowing. No 
one who really values his existence any 
longer rides in a public conveyance or 
enters a place of public assembly. To be 
really prudent, each of us should live in 
isolation, inclosed in antiseptic netting, 
abstaining carefully from meat and drink 
and breathing only through a respirator. 
By these means only can he hope to live 
as long as his parents lived without 
them. For the poetry, the grace and 
charm his parents found in life, he must 
be content to substitute his superior 
knowledge. If it costs him more pains 
to keep alive, he has the advantage of 
knowing, at the end, what has killed 
him, as they evidently did not. When 
they thought they were succumbing to 
the natural infirmities of age, it was 
really to bacteria.—/hila. Ledger. 
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THIS TEACHER QUIT. 





LL the troubles of a country school 
teacher are not in books like ‘* The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.’’ Some of them 
take place right here in Missouri, says the 
Kansas City Journal, D. F. Williams, a 
Macon county pedagogue, has just re- 
signed his job and given vent to his feel- 
ings in an affecting letter to County Supt. 
Thompson. Williams’ school was known 
as the ‘‘ People’s School,’’ and is situated 
in the northwestern part of Macon county, 
in the White Oak region. Teachers had 
been known to fail there, and the super- 
intendent selected Williams for the place, 
because he thought he was a stayer. But 
he has not fulfilled expectations. His 
letter of resignation to Supt. Thompson 
is as follows: 

‘* Dear Sir: I hate to do it, but it’s no 
use. I just have to quit. I don’t likea 
quitter, either. The school is all right; 
it’s just myself that needs medical atten- 
tion, I guess. 

‘* The first hostile act occurred when I 
put curtains up at the school windows. It 
was the talk of the neighborhood. Every 
woman in the district began to want cur- 
tains.. I was waited on by one of the di- 
rectors and the clerk, who ordered me to 
take them down; said such luxuries gave 
the people highfaluten notions and made 
them feel above their surroundings. 
There is a ladder they use to fix the 
chimneys when the wind blows the bricks 
off, and they insisted that to protect it 
from the weather it be hung up in the 
school room over the pictures I had put 
up of George Washington and W. J. 
Bryan, which were my special pride. I 
remonstrated. The ladder went up, and 
the Father of His Country and the Ne- 
braska statesman went down. 

“Then the children began bringing 
hounds to school with them—great black 
and yellow fellows as big as lions and 
looking fully as dangerous. Every day 
there were six or eight of them lying 


under the desks, snapping at flies or.; 


fighting among themselves. I am a bit 
nervous and this annoyed me. I told the 
children to leave their dogs at home. 
They said they brought them along to 
protect them in going through the woods. 

*‘I borrowed a double-barreled shot. 
gun, and the next day there were a 
couple of good dogs waiting the services 
of an undertaker. There would have 
been a bigger funeral, but the balance lit 


“GOOD ENGLISH” NOT GOOD ENGLISH. 
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out before I could reload. I was hauled 
up before the board and informed that the 
value of the dogs—¢5 each—would be 
deducted from my emaciated salary. The 
way I figure it, if a few more dogs attend 
school, I will be out something like $50 
at the end of the term and heavily in debt 
to the district. Hence my resignation. 

**T like the atmosphere out here in the 
woods. The frog chorus from over the 
bottoms is the most soothing music I 
ever listened to. I sleep well and my 
appetite is fierce. There are many things 
about this job that will appeal with sur- 
prising strength to some ambitious peda- 
gogue that is fond of dumb animals and 
kids that can out-yell a screech owl. I 
have enjoyed all these things, and want 
to stand aside and give some other man 
a chance. It is not fair for one person to 
hold on to a snapallthetime. So please 
let me off in a hurry. 

‘* Faithfully and earnestly yours, 

‘*D. F. WILLIAMs.”’ 


“‘GOOD ENGLISH”? WHICH IS NOT 
GOOD ENGLISH. 








BY W. E. WATT, CHICAGO. 





SUPPOSE there are teachers who will 

say, ‘‘ That is not the proper beginning 
for an article. You should say, ‘ Kindly 
do not;’ it is out of fashion to say 
‘ Please.’ ’’ 

There is another teacher who will be 
shocked to have me say ‘‘don’t’’ when I 
have time to say ‘‘do not.’’ And the 
other one is at hand who will be surprised 
that I should say “ big’’ when “‘ large ”’ 
would be so much better. 

But those who say these things are the 
very ones I should like to have a talk 
with if I could but reach them. They 
should be talked with. See that preposi- 
tion at the end of the sentence! Some 
of them can never abide the sentence end- 
ing with ‘‘with.’’ They never say, 
‘‘ What is Montreal noted for?’’ They 
put it, ‘‘ For what is Montreal noted ?”’ 

They get wrong ideas as to the mean- 
ings of certain words, and then they try 
to get their pupils to square their lives to 
these particular meanings, regardless of 
many other meanings, which are just as 
good and which ought to be considered 
by the one who hopes to be correct in 
speech. 

‘*Do not say you take the car; the car 
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takes you. Make your speech conform 
with the facts.’”” ‘‘ When you speak to 
me, kindly put your thought into a com- 
plete statement,’’ and ‘‘ Horses and other 
such animals sweat, but human beings 

rspire,’’ are bright examples of this. 

hey are taken from life. Teachers are 
taking the time of school to instil into the 
minds of children that they must not do 
certain things which are perfectly proper 
for them to do. Why not teach some- 
thing worth while? 

In the elementary school the adult 
mind leads the younger about so much 
that it becomes a habit, and the little 
ones must be pulled about at times when 
there is no sense in the act. When the 
program seems to lack spice something 
of this sort is injected. It reminds one 
of the old lady whose neighbor’s house 
was burning. She threw a dipper of 
water from her second story window and 
drenched a policeman, saying she ‘‘ didn’t 
feel right in being idle when there was so 
much that wanted doing.’’ 

I wish it were more common for certain 
teachers to stand still and see thesalvation 
of the Lord. They seem to forget that na- 
ture has any hand in education; it must all 
be manufacture. Sometimes in school 
the leading mind should be silent and let 
the children think and work out some- 
thing for themselves. A new require- 
ment will some day be added to our 
examinations for certificates to teach, and 
it will be a test in keeping still and not 
interfering with what is going on nat- 
urally. 

The teacher who has been abroad on 
one of those flying excursions where you 
are delivered bodily at certain famous 
cities, fed three times or so in each, and 
then whisked aboard the homebound 
steamer, is particularly flippant in speak- 
ing of the bad things we have in America. 
Sometimes the mere reading of an itin- 
erary has that effect on the lively imagi- 
nation and the reader deplores certain 
American things. 

Even those who have a relative who 
has travelled abroad sometimes get ner- 
vous over our Americanitis. One of 
them said to her class, ‘‘You should 
never cut your sentences short; finish one 
sentence before you begin another.’’ 
May I be permitted to ask what for? So 
we may talk like you? Excuse me. 

She deplores the great hurry of the 
American who says ‘‘ Thanks; she 
doesn’t wish to hear her pupil say 
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‘‘Thank you;’’ she prefers ‘‘I thank 
you.”’ Now, ‘I thank you’’ is very 
good at times; but the others are good in 
their places. It is not particularly 
American to say ‘‘Thanks.’’ It and its 
counterparts are heard in all the lan- 
guages of Europe, both in court circles 
and in intellectual company. The Eng- 
lish have said it regularly since the six- 
teenth century when America was part of 
China. Shakespeare put ‘*Thanks”’ 
into the mouths of his most courtly char- 
acters, and it was eminently proper before 
he did it; it has remained so ever since. 
There is no civilized people among whom 
it is required to put an expression of 
gratitude for any small courtesy into a 
sentence with subject, predicate and ob- 
ject. It is a sign of good breeding to 
give just enough and not too much time 
to the acknowledgment of the little kind- 
nesses which are handed about by refined 
people without thinking specially of 
them. Think of a Frenchman’s filling 
out his sentence when you let him pass 
through the door ahead of you! Isn’t 
**Merci’’ enough for you? 

I know the English business man who 
thanks the newsboy who offers him his 
wares puts “ you ”’ after ‘‘ Thank ;’’ but 
he merely does it to get the kindly rising 
inflection which he enjoysusing. We let 
our voices fall in saying, ‘‘ I thank you;’’ 
but the English have a trick of making 
the voice rise peculiarly. It is kindly 
and gentle; but when you first hear it, it 
reminds you of the saucy boy who is 
making fun of someone. 

One says, ‘‘ Don’t say, ‘I am a great 
deal better;’ say, ‘much better;’ great 
deals are made on the stock exchange.’’ 
That is true; but I have seen great 
deals in Michigan and Wisconsin that 
were not made; they grew. It is a good 
deal better to say ‘great deal’? when 
you mean very much than to use uncom- 
mon words which will make your friends 
notice your spasm of affectation. The 
people of the United States and Canada, 
as well as those of England and Austra- 
lia, have been saying “‘ great deal’’ and 
“‘ good deal’’ a long time, and no imper- 
tinent school-ma’am is going to turn the 
tide of this good English usage into some- 
thing that she fancies in her uninstructed 
state to be much more in accord with 
propriety. / 

You have plenty of time to find out 
whether a thing is wrong before you stig- 
matize itas an error. Don’t make your- 
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self ridiculous in the memory of your 
pupils, for as long a time as they can re- 
member it, by telling them the things 
they say at home, and which are good 
English, are not proper. I remember the 
teacher who, thirty years ago, had for- 
gotten, if she had ever read it, the sur- 
render of Detroit. She tried to make a 
small boy who told her his name was 
Hull, correct it into Hall or Hill. One 
of these must be the right name and the 
other manifestly a corruption, and she 
went in to rectify matters right there. 
She has.a place in memory! 

Miss Primstickler tells the class they 
must not say, ‘‘ You had better do it,’’ 
because ‘‘ would better’’ is the proper 
form. She says ‘‘ would do”’ is the verb 
and not ‘‘had do’’ She contesses that 
Shakespeare, Milton, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and a lot of them were weak enough to 
go wrong in the matter and that she has 
read able articles on it showing her posi- 
tion talse; but ‘‘ would do”’ is the only 
thing that will do in her school. I sus- 


pect, if you watch that lady a little, 
you’ll find she doesn’t know the meaning 
of ‘‘would’’ well enough to keep it out 
of the place of ‘‘ should ’’ in her ordinary 


speaking and writing. She may even be 
one of those who do not know when to 
use ‘‘ shall ’’ instead of ‘‘ will.’”’ But she 
has taken a large contract when she tells 
us this honorable and idiomatic form of 
English is bad. ‘‘ Had better’’ comes 
down to us by a straight line of honor- 
able ancestry from Chaucer to Tennyson. 
Those who think they know better should 
read Cor. XIV. 19, ‘‘I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding. . . 
than ten words in an unknown tongue.”’ 
The King James version puts it in that 
way and the great scholars of the revision 
did not think it worth while to change it. 
I bad rather be a doorkeeper in a log 
schoolhouse than a scholar of the teacher 
who tinkers at what she hasn’t studied. 
She is the woman who does not call 
those who attend her school scholars be- 
cause there is another meaning for that 
word; so she shuts her eyes and calls 
them pupils because she has never noticed 
any other meaning for that word. She is 


related to the teacher who raised a great | 


talk about a principal’s treating his 
assistants as servants because he once 
referred to some of them as real help in 
the work ; the New England farmer calls 
the girl in the kitchen “‘ help.’’—Primary 
Education. 





GONE BLIND. 


GONE BLIND. 


yor a teacher, who has worked for 

years exclusively along certain defi- 
nite lines of purely scientific investigation, 
stands before his class or before a public 
audience and ridicules the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, we can forgive him 
but we cannot excuse him. He speaks 
with all the authority and influence of ex- 
pert scholarship, and he should weigh his 
words well when his subject carries him to 
the confines of that which alone, by his 
own claim, he knows and believes to be 
knowable. When he indulges in sarcastic 
inquiries of his class in dissection as to 
whether any of them has ‘‘ found a soul’’ 
in any of their cutting; or when he avers 
that the primal concern of man has always 
been ‘‘ to get and beget,’’ and that if we 
satisfy these passions man ‘‘ looks neither 
before nor after;’’ when he asks with a 
broad implication, ‘‘ Where among the 
educated and refined, much less among 
the masses, do we find any ardent desire 
for a future life?’ and claims that ‘‘ the 
older we grow the less fixed very often is 
the belief in a future life;’’ then we say 
that he is disclosing a mind narrowed and 
warped by its own exclusiveness, and 
predicating of others the darkness which 
fills his own soul. He denies because he 
has incapacitated himself to see certain 
great groups of phenomena which are just 
as knowable, just as much facts as the 
flesh and bones which his hands have 
handled, and the vital processes which his 
trained eye bas noted and built upon in 
months and years of patient investigation. 
It is apparently oneof the unforseen evils 
of the elective system, leading up to a 
prolonged and refined sort of specializa- 
tion, that the expert thus trained in one 
thing cannot see other things in their true 
perspective. We believe that the world 
needs specialists; but they should be held 
accountable to furnish knowledge within 
the bounds of their specialty, and not 
doubts and negations in regard to sub- 
jects which they have disqualified them- 
selves for comprehending. Is it not also 
suggested that an all-round culture 
should be sought before the specialization 
is aimed at? In other words, should not 
a young man lay a broad foundation of 
general education underneath his speci- 
alty, taking a well-planned course in col- 
lege or its equivalent, and then getting 
his highly specialized professional educa- 
tion? We believe this to be the wiser 




























course; and we note that such one-sided 
and darkening counsels as we have here 
criticised are usually fulminated in the 
halls and by the graduates of those insti- 
tutions where very early and intense spe- 
cialization is most strongly advocated and 
practiced.— Education. 





SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDU- 
CATION. 





BY G. STANLEY HALL. 





OCIOLOGY now insists that educa- 

tion is solely a social question, and 
all its work may be described as fitting 
for society and civic life. Its grave in- 
dictment against the school may be per- 
haps a little strongly characterized as 
follows: 

The school shuts the child up away 
from home, nature, and the street, where 
he can truly live, and there enforces an 
artificial and sedentary life. The school 
grades from kindergarten to university 
are not well articulated, and there is 
waste in passing from one to the other. 
Successive grades in the same institution 
are too isolated, one from the other. 
Pupils lack association with older chil- 
dren, losing thereby the natural stimulus 
of emulation which is such a power in 
the world. The curriculum, too, is iso- 
lated from life, dealing sometimes with 
ancient subject-matter, perpetuating old 
traditional methods, and tending persist- 
ently toward form instead of content. 
This curriculum is prescribed with wooden 
uniformity under a system of supervision 
so close that the teacher has no initiative 
to bring to bear his own personality. 
The science taught is bookish and not 
applied to life. Lastly, the branches are 
isolated and neither correlated with each 
other nor co-ordinated with the nascent 
stages of the growing mind. 

Happily there are countervailing and 
opposite tendencies to those that would 
make school life a thing apart, peculiar 
and formal. To begin with, language 
itself is in its nature and origin a purely 
social organism. But language may be 


converted into a force in the opposite. 


direction. The child should never be 
compelled to say anything unless he has 
something to say. Language does its 
social function best in free conversation 
between pupils and teacher. Wherever 
children speak, and especially write, 
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without a very real and urgent content 
they are demoralized and their education 
is anti-social. a 

Again, young children are imitative to 
a degree little dreamed of. This apish 
faculty pitches upon accent, gait, manner, 
dress, mode of speech like infection, and 
is often most potent without a word of 
instruction or knowledge. Fashions, 
beliefs, and conduct are conveyed by 
contagion. The teacher, the older and 
especially the more admired pupils and 
natural leaders can be utilized as radia- 
tors of moral and social influence in in- 
numerable ways. 

The school itself should inspire esprit 
de corps. Utilized aright this may be 
made to express itself in decoration of 
the room, improvement of the grounds, 
and even care of the building. Inter- 
school competitions widen the social pur- 
view. Self government is a social force 
of great power and value. 

The isolation between the home and 
the school can be ameliorated. The 
home should be served by every child, 
who should feel himself a useful and in- 
tegral number of it with duties. Every 
girl should cook, sew, clean, polish, and 
perhaps wash; have something to do 
with flowers; develop some domestic 
taste and pride in place of the shame so 
often felt by high-school girls for their 
lowly homes. The kitchen is the heart 
of the home; its industries, intelligently 
understood, are among the most educa- 
tional of all possible influences. Boys, 
too, should have their home tasks with 
wood, fire, the yard and garden, errands 
to market, repairs and other things per- 
taining to the social and industrial life. 

Play mirrors and epitomizes life. It 
especially supplements and complements 
future life by exercising faculties that 
will become useless, but must be exer- 
cised if they are to vanish and stimulate 
the growth of higher powers that take 
their place. Hence play-grounds filled 
full of every practical utilization should 
be an integral part of every school. Thus 
children educate themselves and each 
other, and the yard is a school of human 
nature. The ideal school will always be 
in the country. 

Nature study and manual training 
have decided social utilizations. Plants, 
flowers, elementary nurseries, forestry, 
birds, insects—teach their social lessons. 
The teacher should be able to tell his 
pupils about what is nearest to them. 
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True education is mainly by activity, 
and doing is far higher than mere know- 
ing. In the schools that really represent 
the people a great future opens in giving 
to our industrial and manual training a 
far larger scope, better methods, more 
unity. Neither linguistic work nor mem- 
ory so develops neurons in the brain or is 
so near to the physiological as the hand. 

Some civic instruction before the close 
of the grammar school should be univer- 
sal. The school itself is a convenient 
point of departure for the study of taxa- 
tion, organization, the duties of school 
boards, the processes and material of 
building, and have evolved lessons of 
hygiene, punctuality, and order that may 
themselves be lessons in_ sociology. 
Groups of children may be taken to the 
city hall, or itineraries to the public in- 
stitutions may be devised which leave in- 
delible lessons. 

The school is the embryo of future 
society which we cannot forecast, and to 
merely train for the present is to dwarf 
talent and originality. Every serious 
boy in the teens is tense with the desire 
to know how he is to rank in the world. 
At this stage youth must not be trained 
merely to defend old forts, institutional 
or cultural, but to advance to new fields. 
All the social instincts are now immensely 
re-enforced ; queries are numberless, the 
hunger for real knowledge at its strong- 
est, and if we believe that man is greater 
than institutions we shall focus our en- 
deavors upon satisfying the strongest 
curiosities.—ducational Review. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


“TO give each person in the social whole 
the net results of the experience of 
all his fellows is the object of education, 
and, indeed, of social life as a whole. 
School education aims to give the means 
of access to the store-house of observa- 
tions and reflections of men in all ages 
and in allclimes. This is a help to the 
development of individuality. It gives 
it the necessary means of expression. It 
stimulates the individual to travel out of 
the beaten paths of his neighborhood to 
emulate the great men of the world and 
climb the heights of achievement. 
The individuality of the child is rein- 
forced by the power to use the instru- 
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ments of reading and writing. Armed 
with these the opportunity of gaining 
facts and ideas from his fellow-men is in- 
creased indefinitely. He may manifest 
his individuality in a thousand new ways. 
He who has received a school education, 
who can and does read, is all the time 
widening his mental view by what he 
gets from the printed page. Every one 
of the branches taught in the school en- 
dows the pupil with some insight which 
gives him an increased ability to solve 
the practical questions of his daily life. 

If the school teaches all of the children 
of the community the good habits of reg- 
ularity and punctuality, it does so much 
towards enabling each pupil to work in 
the social combinations that exist in every 
civilized community. It gives him some 
power himself to direct these combina- 
tions. Directive power is a higher man- 
ifestation of individuality than that which 
simply obeys direction from a leader. 
The studies of the school, on the one 
hand, develop a knowledge of nature and 
arm the mind of the pupil with the ex- 
perience of those who have conquered 
nature; on the other hand, the school 
studies relate to human character, and 
arm the pupil with a knowledge of hu- 
man nature. The individualism which 
one wishes to cultivate in urban society 
fits one to become self-directive among 
his fellow-men. In order to hold one’s 
own in the midst of the urban or indus- 
trial civilization it is necessary to have a 
knowledge of human nature, and a 
knowledge of the motives and purposes 
of one’s fellow-men—yes, of the essential 
aims of the civilization in which one 
lives. It should enable one to select his 
vocation intelligently and make a success 
of it in a competitive civilization. 

Besides this, the pupil needs a training 
in the control of his individualism for 
purposes of intelligent co-operation with 
others, and he gets this in a large school 
better than in a small school, and he gets 
it in a school far better than with a 
private tutor or by himself in the family. 
Whatever gives to the mind a larger view 
increases individuality; whatever gives to 
the youth the power of self-control and 
of inhibiting his impulses and whims for 
the sake of combination with his fellows 
increases his higher order of individuality 
and makes him a more worthy citizen, 
and in doing these things the common- 
school system is performing its greatest 
work.—Lducational Review. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in — Denning under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it ro Y disturb its nest. 


Ve may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping. ich Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show toa fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney : "Engraved also upon his tomb. 





HE annual meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence of National Edu- 
cational Association will be held at the 
City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February 
28, March 1 and 2, 1905. The last meet- 
ing was held at Atlanta, Georgia. The 
full proceedings of this meeting are found 
in the annual report of the N. E. A., which 
has just been issued, and some notice of 
which appears elsewhere in thesecolnmns. 
The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, Julv 3d to 7th. The Cole- 
man House in Asbury Park will be the 
headquarters of the Executive Committee. 
All general sessions will be held in the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium. Department 
meetings will be assigned to halls and 
churches centrally located in both Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove. 


THE publishers of the Youth's Com. 
panion, Boston, will send to anyone 
asking for it a copy of a most excellent 
booklet on the planting of trees and 
shrubbery and the ornamentation of 
school grounds. Every teacher planning 
to observe Arbor Day at any time should 
send for a copy of this little book. 


THE volume of pooniing of the an- 


nual convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association held at St. Louis 
from June 27th to July rst, 1904, is just 
received. It presents the addresses and 
papers read before the General Sessions 





and the various departments, including 
superintendence, national council, kin- 
dergarten and elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, higher education, nor- 
mal schools, manual training, art, music: 
and business education, child study,. 
physical education, science instruction, 
school administration, library depart- 
ment, special education, Indian educa- 
tion, etc., making a book of nearly a 
thousand pages, much of it the best 
thought not alone of our American edu-- 
cators but also of educators from foreign 
countries who were in attendance at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. This 
very valuable report may be had for the 
nominal price of two dollars, express pre- 
paid, from the Secretary of the N. E. A., 
Irwin Shepherd, Winona, Minnesota. 


Pror. Epw. J. ByErs, of Ashland 
College, Ohio, writes: ‘‘I have now and 
am looking upon four of your beautiful) 
and suggestive pictures, Dido Building 
Carthage, Shakespeare and his Friends,,. 
the Baron’s Charger and Christ Blessing 
Little Children. I do not know how I 
could spare them from my study.”’ 


THE Cornell announcement and book 
of views for the summer session of 1905. 
is athand. Many will be interested to 
know that the nature study courses are 
to be continued under the leadership of 
Prof. Stanley Coulter, of Purdue Univer-- 
sity. There are instructors of high rank 
in all departments. The library of the 
university already enjoying an endowment: 
of $300,000, has recently been greatly 
enriched by a bequest of half a million 
dollars by the late Prof. Willard Fisk, of 
Florence, Italy. Mr. Fisk was at one 
time a professor at Cornell, but has lived 
in Italy for many years. The famous. 
Dante collection formerly given by him 
to this library now comprises more than 
seven thousand volumes. Equally com- 
plete collections upon Icelandic literature 
and upon Petrarch by the terms of the- 
will now come to Cornell. Scholars. 
from other universities in increasing num- 
bers are taking advantage of the rich col- 
lections at this university for summer 
study and research. The recent cere- 
mony of laying the corner-stone of the 
new Goldwin Smith Hall of Humanities. 
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at Cornell was a notable event in the his- 
tory of the university. The venerable 
Goldwin Smith, now over eighty years 
old, delivered a vigorous and inspiring 
address, which began with these words, 
half earnest, half jest: ‘‘It is perhaps 
fortunate that the garrulity of age is 
limited by its feebleness.’’ It may be a 
matter of interest to teachers to know 
that the educational department of the 
university will have its rooms in this 
new building. 


THROUGH the generosity of a citizen of 
Forest county, twelve free scholarships 
for attendance at the Clarion State Normal 
School during thespring term of 1905 have 
been made available for pupils of the Forest 
county public schools. Each scholarship 
entitles the holder thereof to free tuition, 
board, laundry, and lighted, heated and 
furnished room at the Clarion State Nor- 
mal School for the spring term of 1905. 
They are to be based on competitive ex- 
aminations to those pupils whose parents 
are bona fide residents of the county. 
Any number of pupils from the several 
schools who may be recommended by 
their teacher will be eligible to such ex- 
amination but no more than two scholar- 


ships will be awarded to any school. No 
pupil over eighteen years of age at the 
time of the examination is eligible, nor 
any who is not now in school and who is 
not a regular attendant from now until 


the examination. Admission to the ex- 
amination will be based on certificate of 
the teacher setting forth that the appli- 
cant is a person of good moral character 
and has been regularly in attendance at 
school during the term. Such certificate 
shall indicate in a general way the 
scholarship, general ability, industry and 
punctuality of the applicant. A certifi- 
cate from parent or guardian stating the 
exact age of the applicant must be filed 
with the examiner. The examination 
will be confined to the following subject ;, 
viz., spelling, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, grammar, U. S. history 
and physiology, and will in general cover 
the work of the common branches as out- 
lined in the course of study adopted for 
the Forest county public schools. The 
examining committee will consist of Supt. 
E. E. Stitzinger, representing Forest 
county, and Principal J. Geo. Becht, rep- 
resenting the Clarion Normal. These two 
men will choose a third disinterested mem- 
ber who will aid in determining the result. 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


HE seventy-first annual report of the 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shows advance in our school 
work that is most gratifying. Allgrades 
share in it. The number of students in 
the colleges has almost doubled within 
ten years; the normal schools are 
crowded, with longer course of study and 
higher standard for graduates ; there are 
nearly six times as many high schools as 
ten years ago; advanced attainment in 
scholarship is needed to pass examination 
by superintendents;. and salaries are 
rising everywhere because of enactment 
of the minimum salary law by the last 
legislature and because the old rates of 
pay no longer attract good teachers. 
For the various subjects of interest therein 
discussed, and for the condensed showing 
of the school statistics given therewith, 
the reader is referred to the report found 
elsewhere in the present issue of Zhe 
Journal. 

The number of school districts in the 
State is 2,559, number of schools, 30,819; 
graded schools, 18,621; township high 
schools, 163; number of superintendents, 
146; male teachers, 8,256; female teach- 
ers, 23.969, whole number of teachers, 
32,225; whole number of directors, not 
including Philadelphia, 16,270; average 
salaries of male teachers per month, 
$49.11, female teachers per month, 
$35.50; average length school term in 
months, 7.83; whole number of pupils, 
1,200,230; average number of pupils in 
daily attendance, 900,234; cost of school 
houses—purchasing, building, renting, 
etc., $5.160,542.74; teachers’ wages, $12,- 
978,040 96. Cost of school text-books, 
not including Philadelphia, $742,535.51; 
cost of school supplies other than text- 
books, including maps, globes, etc., $654,- 
807.66;:fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses, $6,537,637.99, 
total expenditures, $26,073,564 86; special 
or deficiency appropriation for school 
year ending June 6, 1904, $250,000; 
regular appropriation to common schools 
for school year ending June 6, 1904, $5,- 
212,500; appropriation for free tuition of 
students in State Normal schools for 
school year ending June 5, 1904, $237.- 
500; appropriation for township high 
schools, $50,000. 

The increase in the number of districts 
is 14, in number of graded schools, 111, 
in number of schools, 470; increase in 
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number of male teachers, 13, female 
teachers, 763; increase in salary of male 
teachers per month, $4.29; of female 
teachers per month, $1.39; decrease in 
the length of school term about six days; 
increase in number of pupils, 6,561; in- 
crease in teachers’ wages, $425,549; in- 
crease in cost of buildings, purchasing 
and renting, $432,024; increase in cost of 
fuel, contingencies, debts and interest 
paid, $790,906. — 

In Philadelphia the number of schools 
is 3,853; number of male teachers, 299; 
number of female teachers, 3,554; average 
salary of male teachers per month, 
$180.40, average salary of female teach- 
ers per month, $62,42; number of pu- 
pils in school at end of year, 161,066, 
average attendance, 136,115; cost of 
school houses and repairs, $1,485,302; 
cost of books, fuel, stationery and con- 


tingencies, $559,442. 


————_—_> 


THE PITTSBURG PLAN. 


HE teachers of Pittsburg, thanks to 
the influence of President Gillespie 
and other friends, have won their fight. 
The Central Board of Education has 
voted an increase of more than eleven 
per cent. in the salaries of all the ele- 
mentary teachers. The plan by which 
this is to be accomplished is unique, and 
deserving of imitation. Several factors 
determine the compensation which the 
teachers will receive. These are length 
of service, skill in teaching, scholarship, 
and professional training. 

The teachers of sub-district schools be- 
low the eighth grade will be divided into 
two classes, to be known as Class A and 
Class B. 

Class B shall consist of teachers who 
have been enrolled in it by a commission 
created and empowered for this purpose 
by the Central Board of Education, and 
all other teachers not so enrolled shall 
constitute Class A. 

The Commission is to be known as the 
Teachers’ Salary Commission, and is to 
consist of five persons : 

a. The superintendent of schools of the 
city of Pittsburg. 

6. The director of the high school. 

c. The head of the academic depart- 
ment of the high school. 

d. The head of the normal department 
of the high school. 

e. A principal of a sub-district school 





who shall be elected annually by a major- 
ity vote of all the principals of the city. 

This Commission will have the follow- 
ing powers and duties: 

a. To prepare a form of application to 
be used by each teacher desiring enroll- 
ment in Class B, and to receive applica- 
tions for enrollment in Class B. 

6. To conduct such investigation, at 
such times and in such manner, as may 
be decided by the Commission, and as 
may be deemed necessary that a just con- 
clusion may be reached on the proficiency 
and progressive spirit of the applicant in 
her profession. 

c. To report to the various sub-district 
boards, from whose corps of teachers ap- 
plications have been received, the names 
of the teachers who have been enrolled in 
Class B, said report to be made before 
the fifteenth of May in each year, and to 
recommend to said boards that this en- 
rollment should secure to teachers of 
Class B permanent tenure of position 
during efficiency. 

The following are the conditions entit- 
ling teachers to make application for en- 
rollment in Class B: 

a. They shall have taught at least 
seven annual terms of ten months each. 

6. They shall hold a permanent certifi- 
cate issued by the State of Pennsylvania. 

c. They shall be recommended to the 
Commission by the board of directors of 
the sub district in which they are em- 
ployed at the time of their application, 
and said recommendation shall have the 
approval of the principal. 

The times and place of meeting of the 
Commission shall be left to the discretion 
of the Commission, provided that the 
work of the Commission shall be com- 
pleted before the fifteenth day of Septem- 
ber in each year. 

No appeal from the decision of the 
Commission will be received, but the ap- 
plicant to whom enrollment has been re- 
fused may make application any year 
thereafter. 

For this arduous and delicate work the 
members of the Commission receive $250 
extra compensation, but no other increase 
in salary. 

The following schedule of salaries for 
the school year commencing Sept. 1, 1905, 
was recommended for adoption: 

Director of the high school, $3,500; 
heads of departments, $2,000; professors, 
$1,900, and assistant professors, $1,500. 
Teachers in high school, first year, $700; 
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second and third years, $800; fourth and 
fifth, $900; sixth and seventh, $1,000; 
eighth and ninth, $1,100, and tenth year, 
$1,200. The salaries of the principals in 
charge of the sub-district school build- 
ings vary from $1,400 to $2,500, accord- 
ing to the number of teachers under their 
supervision. The salaries of assistant 
principals vary from $1,000 to $1,400. 
Teachers in cnarge of eighth year grade 
(high school class) exclusively, $950. 

Teachers of Class A: For the first year, 
$450; second year, $500; third, $550; 
fourth, $600; fifth, $650; sixth, $700; 
seventh, $750, and above seven years, 
$800. Graduates of the normal depart- 
ment or of the academic department of 
the Pittsburg High School, or of Penn- 
sylvania State Normal Schools, shall re- 
ceive $500 for the first year’s teaching. 
In other words, their scholastic and pro- 
fessional training is accepted as the 
equivalent of one year’s experience in 
teaching. 

Teachers of Class B to receive $900 per 
annum. Teachers of Manual Training, 
$1,200 per annum, with an increase of 
fifty years for each year until a maximum 
salary of $1,500 is reached. ‘Teachers of 
Domestic Science and Art, a minimum 
salary of $600, with an increase of fifty 
dollars a year until a maximum salary of 
$900 isreached. Teachers of Sloyd School, 
$900 per annum. 

At present Pittsburg, which claims to 
be the richest community in the world, 
ranks forty-fourth among American cities 
in the salaries paid to the teachers. The 
adoption of the proposed increase places 
Pittsburg more nearly where she belongs, 
that is, at the head of the list. May the 
day soon come when her multi-million- 
aires will insist that their city shall rank 
first in America in teachers’ salaries. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


T is pleasant to have good letters from 


good people. There is a drawer into 
which these best things go—better than 
any money return for service or labor. 
We make little effort to force The Journal, 
or anything else, upon the attention of 
teachers or others. It seems, indeed, as 
if we have a body of readers who change 
but little from year to year. They con- 
tinue to read Zhe Journal, one volume 
after another, and often we have words of 
cheer and encouragement that speak 
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their approval and say they get good 
from it. We are touched by a recent 
letter from Dr. Edward Brooks, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Philadelphia, and 
know its value. It came as a pleasant 
surprise out of a Thanksgiving day that 
had in it much to be grateful for. Few 
men in Pennsylvania have worked so dil- 
igently, for so long a time, or have done 
so much work that is worth doing as 
himself. He is one of the men whom we 
are glad to have known these many 
years. For a half-century he has been 
an admirable teacher, all the while an in- 
structor and guide of teachers, quicken- 
ing purpose, broadening horizon, and in- 
spiring to effort, sending out waves of 
influence into thousands of schoolrooms 
that have been felt in blessing over ever- 
widening areas. Money is nothing in 
the great account, and fame is nothing. 
As we near the end only our work re- 
mains, with increasing gratitude for the 
God-given chance to do it; only the good- 
will of friends; only the bright hope of 
to-morrow. And Dr. Brooks is to be 
congratulated upon the large results of 
his great work in the best line of human 
effort; upon this good-will; upon this 
brighter hope ; and upon the glad and 
earnest spirit in which his work has 
always been done. Out of this self-same 
spirit of generous appreciation and help- 
fulness this letter is written: 


PHILADELPHIA, JVov. 24, 1904. 

My Dear McCaskey: 1 am home to-day, 
resting. Itis Thanksgiving day. I seldom 
have a day of rest; even Sundays bring cer- 
tain duties and privileges that occupy a 
large portion of the day. At other times, 
day and evening, I am thinking, or plan- 
ning, or writing, or dictating, or conferring 
with teachers and others, so that an idle 
half-hour is a rare thing in my experience. 
Most of the time I am unable to do more 
than glance over the educational periodicals 
that come to my office. 

But what I sat down to say is that this 
morning, as I took my seat in an easy chair 
in my library, my eye fell on the June num- 
ber of Zhe School Journal, and I took it up 
and began to read it. I am grateful this 
Thanksgiving day for what I found in it, so 
much of that which touches the spirit to 
finer issues. The selections are so choice, 
so full of golden truths, that they cannot 
but enrich the minds and hearts of those 
who read and ponder them. They have 
always been a leading feature of 7he Jour- 
ma/ since you have been at its head, and 
they are worth far more than volumes of 
pw ordinary matter found in similar period- 
icals. 
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Take the first article where Shemgeee 
speaks ‘‘ of the angels that have walked the 
earth in the guise of holy men and holier 
women.’’ How can one read this, ‘‘ Oh, 
brotherschool-master,’’ and school-mistress, 
without feeling that we should ‘‘ throw a 
higher poetry’ into our work, ‘‘ the try 
of pure and holy motive?’’ Then follows 
that exquisite musical paragraph by Haweis 
which reads like ‘‘a fragment of life’’ torn 
from a soul of rare spiritual endowments, 
in which even the shadows become so real 
that ‘‘only the dead seem living and only 
the living seem dead.’’ It is this ‘‘ mystic 
gg ”” of the invisible things of life that 
ifts us up to our highest and best experi- 
ences and makes us strong in the conflict, 
ever ‘‘striving for the victory.’’ 

And then follows Spaulding’s hopeful and 
inspiring thought set forth in that pure 
English that is as classic in form as the 

tic phrases that fell from blind old 
omer’s tongue, one whom the world has 
already classed among those ‘‘ blessed men 
who make us feel that we are of the race of 
God.’’ And following these we read extract 
after extract filled with thought that ap- 
peals to the best that is within us and lifts 
us into altitude of feeling in which the soul 
finds serenity and strength and aspiration. 
It is such literature as this that gives the 
best part of an education, the education of a 
pure, strong personality which we call char- 
acter. 

In addition to these sentiments which ap- 

al to the spiritual side of our nature there 
is Greenwood’s ‘‘ Easy Education,’’ which 
conveys a lot of common sense that I wish 
could be read by several thousand well-in- 
tentioned people in all our large cities who 
fancy that the best part of a child’s educa- 
tion is obtained by idleness and play, and 
that a child needs no tasks to fit it for the 
solution of its life problem. And then fol- 
lows Superintendent Hamilton’s masterly 
argument on ‘‘ Training to Think,’’ so log- 
ical in its treatment, so clear in its state- 
ments, and so practical in its applications 
that it deserves to be printed and hung up 
in every class-room inthecountry. IfI had 
the money at my disposal I would place it 
in the hands of every one of our thirty-five 
hundred or more teachers in the public 
schools of this city. 

Having read this June number—and as I 
laid it down I saw almost to my mortifica- 
tion that it was the June number of 1902, 
though I remembered that truth and beauty 
are ever new and fresh—I took up the Sep- 
tember number of this year. To the many 
excellent articles in it I have not time to re- 
vert, but there is one—‘‘ Life in a High 
School ’’—that sets forth the school work of 
a teacher of rare gifts, endowed with those 
high impulses and with that spirit of conse- 
cration to duties, however simple and un- 
ostentatious, that reminds one of Arnold of 
Rugby, a spirit which has been the source 
of power in every great teacher, from the 
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Master to the humblest woman in convent 
or common school who regards her calling 
as asacred mission and herself as in a sense 
consecrated to her work. The spirit of his 
work and the faith in the result are espec- 
ially indicated in the concluding words, 
‘‘that whosoever lives pure, speaks true, 
loves right, follows the King, may one day 
come where pleasant waters flow, and grassy 
meads are fair with angel forms and loving 
eyes,’’ and that whoso does well may for- 
ever grow wiser and at last ‘‘ rise to loftier 
heights of goodness and gratitude, and so 
to supremest joy.’’ 

Thinking these words may be an encour- 
agement to you in the discharge of your 
many duties, I have let them flow forth 
from a heart that cherishes a feeling of ad- 
miration for your work, and a deeper feeling 
of appreciation of the personal spirit that 
lives at the centre of the work and that has 
given it vitality and direction. Please ac- 
cept this little Thanksgiving offering from 
an old friend whose feeling of appreciation 
of the true and beautiful in human life and 
character are much stronger than he has the 
gift of using words to express. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWARD BROOKS. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: I visited forty- 
two schools during the month, all in rural 
districts, and found them all in good condi- 
tion in the matter of teaching; several 
teachers appeared weak in discipline. I 
spent one day at the Butler County Direct- 
ors’ Convention, and was also present at 
each session of our own Convention of Di- 
rectors held November sth. We had with 
us Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county, and Supt. H.I. Painter, of Butler 
county, who delivered interesting addresses. 
There were in all ninety-six of our directors 
in attendance. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Two very successful 
local institutes were held this month, one 
at Robesonia, the other at Shillington. The 
evening attractions at the former were the 
Alice Cary Concert Company and Hon. 
Henry Houck ; at Shillington the evening 
lecturers were Hon. Henry Houck and Dr. 
C. C. Boyer. 

Bucxs—Supt. Martin: The teachers’ in- 
stitute was held during this month. From 
the standpoint of interest and helpfulness 
it probably surpassed any previous meetin 
of its kind. Drs. Brumbaugh, Ferris an 
Chubb and Supt. Coughlin were the day 
instructors. Prof. Gibson had charge of the 
music. Gen. Sweeney, Leland Powers, the 
Roney Boys and Hamilton Mabie were the 
evening attractions. The inexperienced 
teachers met the county superintendent in 
his office prior to the opening of the schools 
for the purpose of considering the subjects 
of School Organization and Ends in Educa- 
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tion. School Bulletin No. 2 was issued in 
September. It indicates the superintend- 
ent’s judgment of the minimum amount of 
work that ought to be accomplished by the 
child each year of schooi attendance. South- 
ampton township dedicated a handsome 
high school building, whose estimated cost 
is $12,000. It has now two high schools, 
one near each extreme of the district. Suc- 
cessful educational meetings have been held 
at Attleboro, Doylestown, Sellersville, Per- 
kasie, Plumstead and Langhorne. Each 
has opened an additional school. New Bri- 
tain and Nockamixon have established 
township high schools. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: The schools vis- 
ited during November were found in good 
condition. In fact we are having less trou- 
ble in school work this year than in the 
past. I have held educational meetings in 
each township visited, and am well pleased 
with the results of these meetings. On No- 
vember 4th we held our Directors’ Conven- 
tion, with an attendance of 175. Supts. 
Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre; Wolfe, of Arm- 
strong; and Allen, of Lawrence, were pres- 
ent, and ably assisted our local directors in 
the exercises. James Hutchison, Esq., of 
Butler, discussed and explained the com- 
pulsory school law, and we already see some 
good results of his address. On November 
25th I took part in the Directors’ Conven- 
tion of Armstrong county, and will be at 
the convention to be held in Lawrence 
county December oth. Local institutes are 
now being held in several townships. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Goodwin: November 
was an exceptionally good month for the 
schools. Wayne township holds monthly 
institutes. One of the best local institutes 
in the history of the county was held at 
Troy Center November 19th. The teachers 
of Troy deserve great credit for the way 
they took hold. Papers were well prepared 
and practical. Excellent addresses were 
made by Supt. Pease, of Titusville; Prof. 
Hopkins, of the Titusville high school; and 
Prof. Higgins, of the Titusville commercial 
college. The attendance of citizens was 
large, and some interest in centralization 
was aroused. 7 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Among the 
the schools visited this month were the two 
township high schools recently established. 
These are in excellent condition, and are 
receiving the support and commendation of 
the citizens. I am pleased to note an un- 
usual spirit and interest in school work in 
all parts of our county. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The fiftieth 
annual session of the county institute was 
held this month. It was one of the best, if 
not the best, ever held in the onaete. A 
special programme was prepared for Tues- 
day, which had been set apart for the semi- 
centennial exercises. The instructors were 
Drs. S. D. Fess, F. P. McMurry and G. M. 
Eckels, and Profs. C. Albert and W. W. 
Deatrick. The school work is moving along 
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nicely. Attendance is good, and it is hoped 
that much good will be done for the boys 
and girls. 

FuLTon—Supt. Barton: After a three 
weeks’ enforced intermission on account of 
‘*grip,’’ I am again at work. Our schools 
are doing well. Plans for the county insti- 
tute are completed, and we hope to havea 
first-class meeting. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Institutes were 
held in Morris, Richhill, Aleppo and Spring- 
hill townships. These meetings were well 
attended by teachers and patrons, and they 
were very interesting. The directors are 
making a greater effort to enforce the com- 
pulsory law this year than last, and the at- 
tendance thus far has been very good. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: We have had 
a successful institute. All the teachers 
were present except those detained at home 
by sickness. The interest shown by the 
borough residents and those who came from 
a distance was such that hundreds were 
turned away after the large courtroom was 
crowded, Deputy Supt. Houck was heard 
with much interest. Drs. R. N. Roark and 
H. R. Pettengill, Profs. Myers, Swigart and 
Supts. Barclay, Rudy, Yoder and others did 
excellent work for us during the week. 
The School Principals’ Association of Hun- 
tingdon county was organized at the sug- 

estion of the superintendent during the 
institute. This association will meet twice 
a month for the discussion of high school 
matters and subjects of general educational 
interest. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Klinger: The annual in- 
stitute was held during Thanksgiving week. 
All the teachers were present but one, who 
was ill. The patronage and interest of the 
general public were marked. The instruct- 
ors were Drs. W. W. Stetson, S. Y. Gillan, 
D. C. Murphy, A. B. Van Ormer and J. P. 
Welsh, Prof. C. C. Johnson and Hon. F. C. 
Bowersox. The evenings were filled by Dr. 
Stetson on ‘' Lessons from Life;’’ Ora Sam- 
uel Gray, ‘‘ Three P’s in a Pod;’’ J. B. De 
Motte, ‘‘ The Harp of the Senses;’’ and the 
C. M. Parker Concert Company. Our teach- 
ers went home greatly pleased with the 
week’s work and stimulated to do better 
work. Dr. Sabin’s ‘‘ Common Sense Didac- 
tics’’ was placed on the course of reading 
for the year. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: I visited 
the schools of Scott, Greenfield, Benton and 
Jefferson, and found them in fair condition. 
The new high school building in Blakeley 
is nearing completion, and will be ready for 
use about New Year. Throop borough has 
recently added seventy-five dollars’ worth of 
books to the school library, and has pro- 
vided book-cases. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: During Novem- 
ber four teachers’ meetings were held in 
different parts of the county. These were 
largely attended by citizens and patrons. 
Both patrons and teachers freely discussed 
such subjects as a graded course of study 
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for the public schools, the township high 
school, school libraries, and the reasons for 
the non-payment of the State appropriation 
to the public schools. This year, as in the 
oe two years, entirely new libraries are 

eing placed in many of the schools; new 
books are being added to old libraries; 
houses are being papered and otherwise re- 
paired, and I can truthfully report general 
progress along the whole line of the educa- 
tional system in Lawrence county. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited 
all the schools but four, and found nearly 
all in good condition. Most of the teachers 
do their work well. The attendarce is re- 
markably regular, in some cases I00 per 
cent. for some months. The good attend- 
ance may be largely due to the good health 
with which our children are blessed, the 
fair weather and the good roads; certainly 
also, to no small extent, to the excellent 
work of ourteachers. Local institutes are 
held in every district excepting two. These 
meetings are usually held monthly, al- 
though in a few districts twice a month. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Three very suc- 
cessful local institutes were held in Novem- 
ber. The attendance was large, and good 
papers were read. The annual Directors’ 
Convention was held November 26. There 
was a total of 60 directors present during 
the day. A very interesting programme 
was covered, and the discussions were good 
and spirited. Hon. Henry Houck was pres- 
ent, and made an address. He spoke upon 
the recent school legislation, and encour- 
aged the directors to increase the salaries of 
the teachers, and to retain their good teach- 
ers at any cost. I believe that much good 
will come from his heart-to-heart talk with 
the directors. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Hopper: We held our 
county institute the first week in November. 
The attendance was a record-breaker, with 
888 teachers enrolled. Next year we will 
undoubtedly reach the 900 mark. 

MonROE—Supt. Walter: Our institute 
was fully up to the standard of former years. 
Of the 151 teachers all but two were enrolled, 
one absent on account of sickness, the other 
through seeming indifference. Those pres- 
ent were responsive and attentive. The 
interest was not confined to the teachers 
alone; many business and professional men 
and a large number of the citizens tbrough- 
out the county were present during the week. 

SNYDER —- Supt. Walborn: The forty- 
seventh annual teachers’ institute was held 
at Middleburg. All the teachers but one 
were present. Our instructors were Drs. 
Winship and Roark, Prof. McNeal, Hon. 
E. C. Bowersox. and Miss Maude Willis. 
For the evenings we had Dr. Leon C. Prince 
on ‘‘Men who Dare;’’ Miss Willis, an elo- 
cutionary entertainment; The Parker Con- 
cert Company; Dr. Roark on ‘‘ The Man and 
the Woman.’’ Thirty nine dircctors were 
in attendance. Both teachers and people 
were of the opinion that this was the best 
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institute we have had. The court house 
was too small to accommodate the throngs. 
With few exceptions our schools are doing 
good work. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The instruct- 
ors and lecturers at the annual institute 
were among the best that have appeared in 
Somerset county. The enrollment num- 
bered 365 teachers. About roo directors 
were present, many of them remaining until 
the close of the institute. 

TrioGAa—Supt. Longstreet: On the whole 
I have never found the schools in better 
condition. The attendance is good, and our 
teachers are working earnestly. Where 
there is any trouble over the attendance I 
find it mostly due to that feature of the com- 
pulsory law which makes an exception ot 
children over thirteen years of age who can 
read and write the English language intel- 
ligently and are regularly employed. So 
many parents take advantage of this provi- 
sion that I should like to see the law 
amended by adding at least one year to the 
thirteen. Another hindrance in enforcing 
the law is incompetent magistrates—justices 
who are not able properly to interpret its 
meaning, or who, in rendering a decision, 
are governed by sentiment and not by facts. 
An experience of this sort is certainly not 
encouraging to a board that is trying to do 
its duty. The thirty-seventh annual insti- 
tute was held the first week in November. 
The enrollment was 367 teachers and 36 pre- 
paring to teach, making a total of 403. The 
instructors were Drs. N. C. Schacffer, An- 
drew T. Smith and E. H. Lindley, Supt. 
Chas. Lose, Mary Brevard Roberts and Prof. 
O. H. Yetter. Our evening attractions were 
the Cleveland Ladies’ Orchestra, Dr. John 
Driver, Senor Ramon Reyes Lala, and the 
Ernest Gamble Concert Company. The 
weather was fine, the attendance and inter- 
est excellent, and the instruction and enter- 
tainment of a high order of merit. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Our schools are 
doing well. The County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation met at Mifflinburg October 2gth. It 
was one of the most interesting and pro- 
gressive meetings yet held. More than one- 
half the teachers of the county were present. 
Many former teachers, now otherwise en- 
gaged, were present and took part in the 
discussions. The topics were Zoélogy in 
the Schools; Is the School an Organism ? 
The Policy of Promulgating a Code of Rules 
for the Government of a School; Teachers’ 
Organizations, and Moral Training. 

VENANGO—Supt. Riddle: Local institutes 
were held at Richland, Plum and in Pine 
Grove township. The meetings were enthu- 
siastic and well attended. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Our teachers’ 
institute was one of the best we have had. 
Of the 301 teachers all but three were pres- 
ent. The instructors were Drs. A. J: Kin- 
nemon, J. G. Brecht, John Ballantyne aud 
Miss Kathryn McCarr. Prof. Huston, of 
Warren, conducted the music in a very ac- 
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ceptable manner. Miss Frank Huntley was 
soloist. The schools are doing well. The 
Directors’ Association held a two-day con- 
vention, with an attendance of 67. Many 
questions of practical interest were dis- 
cussed. Supt. Berkey, of Johnstown, was 
present, and delivered two addresses on 
school supervision, which were highly ap- 
preciated. He also addressed a mixed au- 
dience in the evening. Much enthusiasm 
was aroused by this meeting in behalf of a 
more thorough grading of the rural schoo[s. 
We regret that more directors were not 
present, as in such an important matter as 
graded rural schools there should be earnest 
and effective co-operation. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: The county insti- 
tute, held this month; was inspiring and 
successful. Only three instructors were en- 
gaged, and one of these devoted his time to 
music. The teachers were not worked so 
hard as in former years, more time being 
given to singing and social intercourse. 
The instructors were Drs. J. C. Willis and 
Byron W. King and Prof. J. T. Watkins. 
The evening entertainments were given by 
Ross Crane, Byron King, Frank Dixon and 
the Byron Troubadours. The sessions were 
well attended, and the order and attention 
were perfect. Nearly half the schools in the 
county have been visited; many of them are 
doing excellent work. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (A/ontgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: The board has decided 
hereafter to purchase only adjustable single 
desks, and has ordered a supply of the 
Union type of the several sizes for imme- 
diate installation for pupils who cannot be 
properly seated at the desks nowin use. A 
West Formaldehyde Disinfecting Machine 
has been supplied to the board's health offi- 
cer, and in several tests has done its work 
well, having killed vermin in crevices in 
the disinfected rooms. Through the schools 
the board is helping the Thaddeus Stevens 
Memorial Association to raise funds. The 
superintendent made an address on Stevens’ 
memorable speech, which saved the school 
law of April 11th, 1835, to the teachers at 
their monthly meeting. Much interest has 
been created. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: The present 
condition of the schools affords every en- 
couragement to those in control. The ab- 
sence of contagious diseases and the indus- 
trial workings of the town warrant the 
greatest regularity in attendance. Good 
work is being done along all lines. 

DunMORE—Supt. Hoban: The last week 
of November examinations were held in all 
grades above the second. One examination 
was held each day from g to to o’clock. 
The results have been gratifying both to 
teachers and pupils. I feel that the prob- 
lem of arousing the interest of the teachers 
has been solved. Weare having good teach- 
ing in every school. The geographical ex- 
hibit from the Philadelphia Museum has 
been received and placed in cases. Weare 
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at present arranging for a time when the 
public will be permitted to inspect it. Ar- 
rangements are under way for the annual 
oratical contest by the students of the high 
school. This event always arouses a great 
deal of interest in Dunmore. We are never 
able to meet the demand for tickets to this 
function. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Barclay: The annual 
Thanksgiving offering of the school children 
for the poor of the town amounted to about 
$50 worth of provisions and clothing. 

OLYPHANT — Supt. Cummings: Three 
teachers were employed by the board at the 
regular meeting of November 12th, one to 
fill the vacancy in the primary department 
of the Third Ward school, caused by the 
resignation of Miss Nealon, and two for the 
new rooms in the Third and Fourth Wards. 
Our night schools this year opened on the 
same date as the day schools. Six rooms 
were opened, five in the Central school. 
These five rooms are graded, and fairly good 
work is being done. The course is neces- 
sarily limited, being confined to reading, 
spelling, language, writing, arithmetic and 
United States history, with weekly instruc- 
tion in civics. 

SunBuRY—Supt. Shipman: Our Thanks- 
giving offerings, amounting to $190, were 
distributed among the poor, representing 
about roo families. 

WAYNESBORO—Supt. Reber: Our third 
month’s work ends with satisfactory results. 
Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics has been 
adopted for use in our teachers’ meetings. 
Sessions will be held once or twice a month, 
and the topics taken up and discussed ina 
systematic way. We highly approve of the 
reading and study of works of this kind, 
and feel that much good results. A beauti- 
ful flag was presented to the Linden Avenue 
schools on Thanksgiving Day by the patri- 
otic orders of the town. An excellent pro- 
gramme was rendered. Mr. J. C. Kriner 
presented the flag on behalf of the donors, 
and Mr. A. H. Deardorff, president ot the 
board, accepted it. 

WEsT CHESTER—Supt. Jones: The refer- 
ence library in the high school is open an 
hour and a half every school day evening. 
During the last month ninety pupils spent 
time in the evening in working up refer- 
ences in theirstudies. Parents and patrons 
are invited to come out and use the library 
and magazines. The movement to have the 
school building open in the evening is 
popular. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The lecture 
committee of the teachers’ institute has ar- 
ranged the following lecture course for the 
season: December 4, A. T. Kenefton, on 
‘* Hiawatha,’’ and in the evening on ‘‘ Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick;’’ January 20, 
C. A. Barbour on ‘‘Switzerland and the 
Alpine Wonderland;’’ February 6, T. E. 
Comerford on ‘‘A Day and Night with our 
Life-Savers;’? March 11, H. W. Elson on 
‘*Popular Astronomy.’ 
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IN instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
much depends on the fidelity and earnestness of the 
pupil. Itis true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it is not possible for each pupil to play it 
through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ance is not the most important part of teaching; we 
use all more orlessimitative, and learn by example and 

ecept, by the mistakes and successes of others. Num- 

six on Mondayshould be numberoneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model or a beacon. The stim- 
alus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 





work is tooimportant to be overlooked. from that 
instinct in human nature manifested in a desireto excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of playi 

and singing in the presence of others tends oo ental 
shyness ; and that wretched masvais hontewhich many 
of us know to our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused to 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright when asked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 
joyment out of a large expenditure of time and money. 
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dai-ly arise! U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Union for-ev -er, freedom for all; 
his name a blot. U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Grantinga home and freedom to all ; 
Flag of thebrave! U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Gladly we'll die at our country’s call ; 


Throughoutthe world, our mot-to shall 


IN the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
on either side of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening,as twilight fell, 
the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star S: ed Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag,” and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those upon the other side, who 

ded with the “ Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.” It was borne in upon the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army bands to 
in a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly, as 





Soohped it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 


Vi-va lAmer-i-ca, Home of the Free! 


instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmonyswelled up and down our 
army—‘ Home, Sweet Home.” When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
— chorus of the two great hosts went up to God. 
en they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “Three cheers for home!” and as they 
went ing through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “ ing upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” — Frances E. Willard. 





